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Selwyn’s Socialist Nightmare 


On the eve of his first budget, Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd stares disaster in the face. 
The German revaluation — a master- 
stroke of economic cunning, as Our 
Economic and City Correspondents 
report — has removed his last plaintive 
hope that the foreigners would come to 
our rescue. Already it has dealt a body- 
blow to Britain. By Monday, Sterling 
had fallen to its lowest point since the 
massive credit-squeeze was imposed in 
September 1957 to save us from the post- 
Suez collapse of the pound. In short, 
the entire economic operations of the 
government over the last three and a 
half years have proved a total failure. 
It was hoped to avert a currency crisis 
by squeezing the economy into stagna- 
tion. This journal has constantly pre- 
dicted that the government would end by 
getting both. Now the day has come. 
This consequence flowed inexorably 
from the doctrinaire means which the 
government — against all warnings — 
insisted, as usual, on adopting to meet 
the 1957 crisis. Unable to bring them- 
selves to use selective controls, they 
resorted solely to the  blundering 
mechanism of a high bank-rate. This 
effectively slashed investment and so 
lowered Britain’s competitiveness in 
world markets. For a time, indeed, it 
encouraged a rush of hot money into 
London, anxious to exploit the high 
interest rates which the British nation 
was bountifully providing. This kept 
our reserves artificially high, and so con- 
cealed the disastrous fall in our trading 
balance — itself aggravated by the credit 
squeeze. Now, with a vigorous new 
American administration, and the pros- 
spects of an early upsurge in the US 
economy, the money is once again flow- 
ing to New York, and Britain’s reserves 
are revealed in their naked vulnerability. 
What can the government do now? 
Despite Mr Lloyd’s denials, devaluation 
now seems almost inevitable. The only 
question is when to devalue — and how 
much. Should the government cut its 
losses now, or should it take preparatory 
steps to increase the competitiveness of 
our exports by investment, and so ensure 


that devaluation has its full effect ? 

This brings us to the budget. Assum- 
ing Mr Lloyd prefers to wait before 
taking the plunge, there are certain 
immediate decisions which he can, and 
should, take next month. First, he 
should cut luxury imports by raising 
purchase tax, and reduce the spending 
power of the higher-income groups by 
direct tax-increases. This would lower 
our import bill, and make it far easier 
for him to hold the wages-front steady. 
Second, he should take drastic steps to 
increase investment in industry. He can 
do this both positively, by raising invest- 
ment allowances, and negatively, by 
penalising — through a form of man- 
power tax — those firms which prefer to 
pay a large wage-bill rather than invest 
in new machinery. 

In fact, there is every reason to believe 
that purely political pressures will force 
Mr Lloyd to do exactly the opposite. 
On the mythical assumption that higher 
rewards to executives act as an incentive 
in industry, and stimulate exports, he is 
being asked to lower the surtax level 
and cut income-tax. The sole effect of 
such moves would be to increase luxury 
spending, jack up the import bill, and so 
aggravate the pressure on Sterling. 
Second, to pay for this reduction in 
revenue, he is being urged to replace 
purchase tax, which is selective and can 
thetefore be geared to our economic 
needs, by imposing a general sales tax 
which would apply essentially to neces- 
sities. Such a tax would be directly and 
immediately inflationary. It would hit 
wage-earners over the whole range of 
their purchases and lead inevitably to a 
fresh round of irresistible wage- 
demands. This in turn would raise the 
price of our exports and so wipe out any 
benefit devaluation might bring. 

Here then is Mr Lloyd’s dilemma. 
After a decade of Tory rule, his sup- 
porters expect a Tory budget. The only 
way he can save our traditional 
economy, and keep Britain in the export 
race, is by imposing a Socialist one. The 
choice is between Tory ideology and 
the nation’s prosperity. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


The Economy 


The Cunning Men in Bonn 


Our Economic Correspondent writes: 
From a German viewpoint, the revaluation 
of the Mark is a masterpiece. The German 
economy has been advancing at a more or 
less steady rate of five per cent a year per 
head, against the British and US rate of under 
two per cent. The revaluation thus merely 
means that two years’ productivity advan- 
tage in world markets has been sacrificed. In 
fact, the sacrifice is largely nominal. German 
industry, by tightening its organisation, can 
easily screw up its productivity a little more 
than usual and thus avoid all ill-effects. More- 
over, in the case of cars, machines and other 
crucial export items, a five per cent difference 
in prices does not make much odds. 

On the other hand, the British and Ameri- 
cans will pay more for their troops: our 
costs will increase by £3-4 million, the 
Americans’ more. Thus the German surplus 
will continue, while they can now smugly 
proclaim that they have done everything any 
nation could be expected to do to diminish 
the competitiveness of its industry and con- 
tribute to international balance and good-will. 

In contrast to these brilliant tactics, the 
elephantine cavortings of the British govern- 
ment at the European Union meeting has 
been exceeded only by the gullibility of the 
British press in swallowing the official hand- 
outs without so much as challenging a 
comma. The story is easy to tell. Ever 
since its establishment the Common Market 
has suffered from a divergence in aims among 
its constituents. The French (though at first 
not de Gaulle himself) have aimed primarily 
at a political union buttressed by common 
economic policy. This clearly excluded the 
British, who never dreamed of giving up their 
cherished ‘special’ relation with the US and 
the Commonwealth. The Germans (but not Dr 
Adenauer) and the Dutch aimed at economic 
collaboration — which did not exclude inti- 
mate collaboration with Britain. At the recent 
meeting of the heads of the six Common 
Market countries this divergence resulted in 
an open clash. General de Gaulle was clearly 
pressing for a further step towards building 
a United Europe. Periodic meetings of the 
heads of the Six were to be arranged, ser- 
viced by a common secretariat — the begin- 
ning of a kind of supra-national political 
organisation to work in closest touch with the 
economic organs already in existence. 

Dr Adenauer, whose faith in Mr Kennedy’s 
support of his policies is obviously less than 
perfect, was in no position to resist the 
General. The Dutch fortunately stepped into 
the breach and refused to countenance the 
establishment of yet another ‘European’ 
organ which excluded the British. The final 
communiqué obviously hid deep embarrass- 
ment by postponing the issue to a further 
meeting. At this point the British govern- 
ment announced its ‘fundamental’ recon- 
sideration of policy. It would accept a com- 
mon tariff, Mr Heath said, except for 
Commonwealth and EFTA imports. In fact 
this was a return to the 1958 proposals for 
a European Free Trade Area (except that 
the British declared themselves willing to 
consider a cut in Commonwealth preference). 
This proposal was of course doomed from 
the start. If the Dutch can veto closer 


political ties between the Six to the exclu- 
sion of the Seven (including Britain), the 
French can veto any agreement with the 
Seven which does not accept a minimum of 
political unification, including an inclusive 
tariff. And the British cannot bring them- 
selves to sever their ties to the Common- 
wealth — however ineffectual they may be. 


Bonn 


As Others See Us 

JOHN MANDER writes: This winter, the West 
Germans have been making a painful and 
belated discovery: their allies do not love 
them as they deserve. The moment of truth 
for most people was perhaps President 
Kennedy's brusque dismissal, at the beginning 
of February, of Bonn’s offer to pay four 
billion Marks towards the relief of the dollar. 
Combined with this offer was a promise to 
contribute four billion Marks, in the current 
year, in aid to underdeveloped territories. 
Alarmed at the rapidly falling temperature of 
German-American relations (President Ken- 
nedy’s first communication to the aged chan- 
cellor was of chilly formality), Dr Adenauer 
sent his Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Brentano, to Washington to reconnoitre. After 
a brief Kennedy-von Brentano interview, both 
sides declared themselves to be ‘highly satis- 
fied’. 

Had Washington backed down or watered 
down requests for further German co-opera- 
tion, Herr von Brentano was asked at the 
subsequent press conference, or had the West 
Germans consented to pay up? And if so, how 
much? Cornered, Herr von Brentano admitted 
he had agreed to pay four billion Marks worth 
of aid in subsequent years as well. 

The reaction of the German public to this 
revelation was predictable: at four billion 
Marks a year, Washington’s good will was 
being bought too dearly. Yet criticism was 
directed less against Washington than against 
the Adenauer Cabinet's mishandling of the 
affair, and its apparent inability to prevent 
the deterioriation of relations between Bonn 
and Washington. 

There is no doubt that the whole affair is 
politically extremely embarrassing for Dr 
Adenauer. This is election year; the CDU is 
understandably reluctant to commit itself to 
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increased taxation at this moment (the four 
billion Marks originally offered were to come 
partly from this year’s sale of the formerly 
state-owned Volkswagen works.) Worse, it 
was upon firm friendship with Washington 
that the whole structure of Dr Adenauer’s 
policy rested. The unwillingness of the new 
men in Washington to listen to his advice, as 
John Foster Dulles used to, was a serious 
blow to Bonn’s prestige. 

But the real crisis is at a deeper level. The 
West Germans are being compelled to re- 
consider their position in the world. The old 
certainties of the Dulles era are vanishing. 
Rightly or wrongly, most Germans certainly 
believed - and the belief was of extreme 
political importance — that America’s new- 
found partiality for Bonn was not mere 
expediency. The French and the British, so 
the legend ran, were still blinded by war-time 
‘resentments’: only the Americans could see 
the Germans as they really were: honest, 
politically repentant, hard-working, reliably 
anti-Communist. 

But now, in 1961, the comfortable blanket 


of American approval once removed, the West ‘ 


Germans are feeling exposed in the world. 
Sensitivity to foreign press criticism is acute, 
and many responsible Germans privately 
fear the impact of the Eichmann trial. While 
applauding the bringing of SS criminals to 
justice (a series of similar’ trials have been 
held in West Germany recently), they are 
clearly apprehensive lest the focussing of 
world attention on Germany’s Nazi past may 
undo Bonn’s efforts to create a new, 
democratically respectable image for Ger- 
many. All this - quite apart from Russian 
pressure on Berlin — must increase Bonn’s 
dependence on the American connection. For 
better or for worse, the West Germans are 
being compelled, for the first time since the 
war, to emerge from their cocoon and see 
themselves as others see them. It is a sobering 
experience. 


Paris 


Touch and Go 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: Some- 
where in Europe or North Africa French offi- 
cials are negotiating with emissaries from 
Ferhat Abbas. No one knows who is under- 
taking the negotiations or where they are be- 
ing held. But the fact that contact has been 
made is now obvious. In Paris it is being said, 
off the record, that the two sides have made 
considerable progress in solving the most in- 
tractable of all the short-term problems, the 
presence in Algeria at the time of a vote on 
self-determination of two combatant armies. 
However, for the moment all rumours should 
be treated with scepticism. 

After President Bourgiiba’s optimism of 
last week, it was generally supposed that 
President de Gaulle would transfer Ben Bella 
and his fellow Algerian detainees to the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, but they are still in the 
same fortress, on the Ile d’Aix, and this obvi- 
ous gesture of goodwill has not been made. 
It was generally believed, similarly, that the 
French army in Algeria would be regrouped 
in the major cities, but the past week’s battles 
have been on the Moroccan frontier and there 
are, as yet, no reports of French troop move- 


ments in the interior. In fact, Bourguiba's 
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optimism may well have been premature. The 
Algerians were induced to sign, after a stormy 
discussion, the Rabat communiqué which 
accepted in principle a public meeting with 
the representatives of the French government. 
But they are still awaiting a formal invitation 
to such a meeting and they will not agree to 
. cease-fire which would make public negotia- 
tions easy. This is the problem which is pre- 
sumably causing most trouble in the current 
secret talks. 

Accepting that these immediate obstacles 
will probably be surmounted, it is clear that 
Ferhat Abbas will constitute an altogether 
tougher bargaining opponent for de Gaulle 
than Bourguiba. I understand from Tunis that 
the Algerian leaders are far from enthusiastic 
for the Tunisian scheme of a Mediterranean 
pact guaranteeing French military bases in the 
Maghreb. Moreover, the Algerians clearly 
consider the Sahara as an integral part of 
their territory and they flatly refuse to enter- 
tain the idea of an international condominium 
for the benefit of all the countries interested 
in exploiting Saharan oil. Questions of this 
sort naturally take second place for the 
moment to the urgent need to stop the fight- 
ing. Nevertheless, when the formal negotia- 
tions do get under way, these are the sort of 
problems which will present the real difficul- 
ties. 


Armed Forces 


The Missing Battalions 


There is a good deal of hypocrisy on both 
sides of the House about the switch from a 
conscript to an all-Regular army. Neither 
party wants to go on record as supporting 
conscription; and therefore both are driven 
to cook the books to prove that we don’t 
need it. Mr Profumo, the War Secretary, 
told the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
that, on the basis of the recruiting figures 
at his disposal, he was ‘confident’ that the 
target-figure of 165,000 would be reached 
before the last National Serviceman leaves 
in 1962, and that the final aim, an army of 
182,000, would be reached eventually. He 
did not reveal the figures which inspired this 
confidence. All the figures which are pub- 
licly available point in exactly the opposite 
direction. The Defence White Paper showed 
that the short-fall was now over 10,000. 
Recruiting fell by 8.4 per cent last year. To 
meet Mr Profumo’s lower target, it would 
need to rise by nine per cent this year. 

The government’s claim that improvements 
in army conditions will attract the extra 
recruits can be dismissed. With manpower 
costs now constituting 52 per cent of our 
defence budget, further pay increases are out 
of the question; nor, if they were financially 
possible, are they likely to have much effect 
(army pay has doubled in the last ten years, 
but recruiting has fallen). Plans to increase 
the prestige of the army mainly affect the 
infantry, which is not particularly short of 
recruits; the real shortages are in the support- 
ing services, which cannot be glamorised. The 
government could certainly do something to 
improve married quarters - a prime source 
of dissatisfaction — but this would cost a 
good deal of money, and would involve 
heavy investment in areas, such as Aden and 
Kenya, which could easily become politic- 
ally untenable. 

As for recruiting campaigns on TV, this is 
simply money down the drain: far too many 
British households contain at least one mem- 
ber who, from personal experience, can dis- 
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prove the claim that the army has changed 
for the better. The fact is, it is still burdened 
by out-of-date training methods, by class 
snobbery and - worst of all - by gross in- 
efficiency in the use of men. 

If we cannot get enough Regulars, what do 
we do? The government is fiddling with all 
sorts of devices, such as calling up the 
Emergency Reserve and importing Malayan 
battalions. It still refuses to admit that its 
voluntary policy has failed. Among its sup- 
porters, however, there is a growing demand 
for some form of selective service. Nationai 
Service is ruled out as impossibly costly and 
wasteful; but if, say, one in four of those 
liable were called up, it is agreed that the 
cost would be bearable, and the army kept 
up to strength. But on what basis could the 
men be selected? As the government is well 
aware, any selective service system - even a 
straight ballot - is bound to be highly un- 
popular, especially coming from a govern- 
ment which promised to end conscription 
altogether. 

For this reason, the opposition would be 
well advised to hold only a watching brief 
in this controversy. Its own opposition to 
conscription is unrealistic and contradicts 
other aspects of its defence policy. Both the 
new Official draft and the Crossman amend- 
ment oppose conscription. Both, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, argue that abolition of 
conscription can be balanced by drastic cuts 
in Overseas commitments. But by far the 
largest commitment is Rhine Army - and if 
Labour’s policy of reducing dependence on 
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tactical nuclear weapons is to be carried 
through, then Rhine Army will obviously 
have to be increased. The end of conscription 
and a ‘non-nuclear strategy’ seem on the 
present manpower figures to be simply in- 
compatible. 


Kenya 


The Kenyatta Dilemma 


A_ Special Correspondent writes: The 
excellent inter-racial atmosphere created 
during the Kenya elections could evaporate 
if a rapid solution is not found to the 
Kenyatta question. The difficulty is that the 
Kenya Governor is now committed not to 
make the final concession of releasing 
Kenyatta unconditionally - at least for the 
moment - and the Kanu leaders who should 
be forming the new government refuse to 
co-operate until Kenyatta is released. 

Sir Patrick Renison’s compromise solution 
of easing the conditions of Kenyatta’s restric- 
tion, and allowing African leaders to visit the 
exiled leader, might have worked: if the 
Kanu leaders had agreed to go and see 
Kenyatta and find out his views, he might 
have shown his good intentions by asking 
them to form a provisional government with- 
out him. But this possibility has been pre- 
cluded now that the Kanu leaders have even 
refused to visit him. Each of the leaders — 
Mboya, Gichuru, Kiano and Oginga-Odinga — 
has heavily committed himself to the 
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electorate, and each knows that one false move 
on the Kenyatta question might end his 
political career. Personal rivalry between 
them precludes a gesture of compromise with 
the government. On the other side the Gover- 
nor has so far found it impossible — perhaps 
unexpectedly impossible - to form a govern- 
ment without Kanu. The next move is up to 
him; and he has denied himself the obvious 
and tactically correct one of releasing 
Kenyatta, with or without conditions. 

What is the calculation which has led him 
to his present dilemma? It it unlikely that he 
is particularly worried by the security situa- 
tion, despite recent attempts by Sir Ferdinand 
Cavendish-Bentinck to rouse his interest in 
this old chestnut. He evidently wants to use 
the present half-way house to find out what 
Kenyatta is really like nowadays. Kenyatta 
will not speak, and he is getting on in years. 
Even the Africans who campaign most 
vigorously for him wonder whether he could 
be the driving force behind African 
nationalism that he once was, or whether he 
could grapple with the complexities of 
modern Kenya. Yet from the Governor’s point 
of view, everything depends on being able to 
form a government acceptable to the mass of 
Africans and the moderate Europeans before 
the new constitution grinds to a standstill for 
lack of African co-operation. In practical 
terms Sir Patrick has perhaps a month in 
which to manoeuvre; and it is just possible 
that one way or another he may bring it off. 

A possible compromise, which might be 
politically viable after a pretty short interval, 
would be to allow Kenyatta free, but not to 
allow him into Legislative Council for a fixed 
period (say a year or more) until he has 
revealed himself and has had a chance to 
adjust himself to modern politics. If the Kanu 
leaders would agree to this, Kenya could 
rapidly achieve political and economic stabi- 
lity. If they do not agree to something like it, 
then the risk of allowing Kenyatta into the 
Legislative Council a good deal earlier than 
the Governor would wish will have to be 
weighed against the near certainty of rapidly 
deteriorating race relations and economic 
chaos. 


Mauritius 
Birth Control or Starvation 


Our Commonwealth Correspondent writes: 
One of the results of the improvement of 
health facilities in colonial territories since the 
war is the rapid increase in population. Whilst 
this can be welcomed in, for instance, the 
African territories which can sustain much 
larger populations than at present, its effect 
can be catastrophic in small _ island 
communities such as Mauritius, Malta and the 
West Indies. The resultant economic and 
social problems are clearly expressed in two 
reports recently published about the Indian 
Ocean island of Mauritius. The Labour Party 
government of the island is to be congratulated 
on its initiative in appointing Professor 
Titmuss and Dr Abel-Smith to study social 
policy and welfare services, and Professor 
Meade to report on the economic and social 
structure of its community. This is the first 
time that a colonial government has attempted 
to set up practical schemes of social insurance 
and health services before it has even become 
independent. 

The choice which faces the people of 
Mauritius emerges starkly from both reports, 
Between 1954 to 1960 the population of the 
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island rose from 420,000 to 650,000. The 
reason for this is a successful attack on 
malaria, a lowering of infant mortality and 
better health services enabling longer lives. But 
the birth rate is so high that four infants are 
born for every person who dies. At this rate, 
by 1982 the present population will have 
doubled. As there are tremendous difficulties 
in any rapid expansion of the economy, now 
almost entirely dependent on sugar production, 
this means that there will be less food, fewer 
houses, less medical attention and shorter 
education available for each individual, while 
unemployment will assume frightening 
proportions. 

Thus, if there is to be any chance at all 
of introducing the social insurance, health 
service, school meals, free or cheap shoes, free 
milk, sickness and unemployment benefits 
which are proposed in Professor Titmuss’s 
report, or the industrial effort proposed by 
Professor Meade, limitation of the population 
increase is essential. Professor Titmuss 
hinges his whole social security scheme on the 
statistical average of a three-child family in- 
stead of the present six to ten. The Mauritius 
government introduced a birth control 
measure some time ago, but was forced to 
postpone discussion of it because of the out- 
burst of religious feeling within its own party 
and among the public. Its efforts should be 
reinforced by these reports, with their specific 
proposals for birth control propaganda and 
assistance. But it will need all its courage to 
face an electorate still widely influenced by 
the Catholic Church; now, however, it has 
formidable evidence to convince Mauritians 
that their choice is between birth control and 
Starvation. 


Westminster 


Salisbury Plain 

J. P. W. MALLALIEU writes: ‘What on earth 
does the old goat think he’s doing?’ a Con- 
servative MP asked the world at large as he 
read on the tape Lord Salisbury’s attack on 
Mr Iain Macleod. The question, though 
rudely phrased, was important because this 
particular MP had signed the Turton motion 
on Northern Rhodesia and was therefore 
himself an opponent of Macleod. His anger 
had two sources, the Conservative dislike for 
those who expose the splits in the party in- 
stead of manoeuvring behind the scenes, and 
the even greater Conservative dislike for per- 
sonal public attacks on colleagues. 

Many Conservative members — perhaps a 
third of the whole — share Salisbury’s views 
and instincts. They were with him when he 
exploded over Cyprus. They are with him in 
his conviction that Macleod has let down the 
whites in Africa. But the form in which he 
has delivered his latest attack, leading from 
cheap gibes about Macleod’s skill as a bridge 
player into assertions that he is unprincipled, 
has bewildered and annoyed them. They 
cannot dismiss from their minds a feeling 
that Salisbury’s own performance nowadays 
is not as much governed by principle as it 
might be; that pique, even spite comes, into 
it because he has not been able, under Mr 
Macmillan, to be the great power that he was 
under Sir Anthony Eden and even under 
Winston Churchill. They feel that this pique, 
bursting through this week, is bound to hurt 
the cause which they, and Salisbury, have at 
heart. They see still more members using it 
as an excuse for taking their names off the 
Turton motion and rallying to Macleod. The 
reaction to Salisbury’s speech by so non- 
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committal a party drudge as the Lord Chan- 
cellor suggests how right they may be. 

However, even though Salisbury’s speech 
may have the opposite effect to the one in- 
tended, it does not mean that Macleod is yet 
home and dry. A much more skiful operator 
than Salisbury is at work against him. On 
form, one would expect the tough, ex-pug, 
ex-union boss, Sir Roy Welensky, rather than 
the scion of the House of Cecil, to use the 
sort of language which the Lords heard from 
Salisbury this week; but in fact Welensky 
when in this country, presents a smoother 
image. Without violent language - ‘jelly 
bones’ and all that is strictly for use to white 
audiences in Rhodesia - Sir Roy is now hav- 
ing man-to-man talks with Conservative 
waverers and, for that matter, with any 
Labour MPs who seem to have been softened 
up by Voice and Vision. He, and not Lord 
Salisbury, will determine whether the Tory 
revolt will develop to the point where the 
government has to give in. 


* * * 


Some 12 years ago, a questioner cried out 
at one of my meetings: ‘I see that MPs are 
going to have their pensions raised.’ The tone 
in which he said this typified the hostility 
which the general public feels towards any 
increase in members’ pay. This hostility may 
revive with the latest proposals to increase 
the maximum pension from £500 a year to 
around £1,100 a year and to increase the 
Treasury grant from £10,000 a year to 
£20,000, even though members’ own contri- 
butions would be increased from £18 to about 
£24 a year and the means test would be 
maintained. Are these improvements neces- 
sary? 

Herbert Morrison once declared that if a 
politician was full-time he lost touch with the 
people he was supposed to represent. All 
MPs, Morrison argued, should therefore have 
a job in addition to their parliamentary 
duties. If it were possible for all MPs to do 
this, there would be a case for saying that no 
pension scheme would be necessary since 
members, earning two salaries, would be able 
to save for their old age, which they cannot 
do when inevitable expenses have slashed 
their single, parliamentary salary. Unhappily, 
for many, two jobs are an impossibility. Pro- 
fessional men, men with small businesses near 
London and those who live by directorships 
can do it - though even these do not find it 
easy if they do their full stint of parliamen- 
tary committee work in the mornings and of 
late sittings at night. For coal riners, how- 
ever, or railwaymen_or engineering workers, 
it is not possible. They must remain depen- 
dent on their parliamentary salary, plus the 
small subsidy which some unions pay to 
members on their panels; and when they lose 
their seats, they find not only that they-have 
no savings but also that their skills have gone 
rusty and even that they are no longer 
physically up to their old jobs. 

Pensions for such men are right and essen- 
tial. They are equally right and essential for 
men in safe seats who, when no longer at 
their best, fight election after election because 
they cannot face the prospect of virtually 
penniless old age. If the House is really to 
be the Commons and not just a class 
assembly, such problems, for some, are bound 
to persist for many years to come; and 
though I personally would like the means 
test eliminated so that the members’ pension 
scheme could be similar to those now estab- 
lished in more than half of Britain’s in- 
dustries, I hope that at least the present 
improvements will go through. 
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Fleet Street 


The Royal Treatment 


ARTHUR CHRISTIANSEN wrifes: ‘ Well was it 
really such a great success?’ asked the 
Mirror critically on the morrow of the 
Queen’s return from her Asian tour. ‘ Like 
the Commonwealth itself, the success of the 
Queen’s tour .. . has been a kind of miracle’, 
answered the Daily Telegraph from the other 
wing. The fact is that press adulation of the 
Royal Family is neither uniform nor unani- 
mous. The recent tour is a good illustration 
of this. Long before the formal balance- 
sheets which greeted the return to London, 
the row over the tiger hunt showed that the 
Royals are by no means immune from 
criticism. Criticism in this case was not even 
disguised, as these sometimes are, by sugges- 
tions that it was not the Queen or Prince 
Philip but their advisers who were to blame 
for failing to anticipate public reaction. 
Kingsley Martin, warning in the New 
STATESMAN Of trouble ahead, was the first to 
point out that it was bad public relations to 
indulge in tiger shoots in this day and age; 
but when the news broke, it was the Daily 
Mirror in particular which used the British 
public’s blind affection for all animals, by 
now including even tigers, in order to stir 
things up. 

Is the Royal Family sensitive to such 
criticism? The temptation to believe that 
Prince Philip’s whitlow was a diplomatic one 
is overwhelming. If that be the case, he is to 
be praised for his ingenuity: for of course the 
Indian government, which organised the 
shoots, must have been staggered by the fact 
that they gave offence in the UK. 

The Beaverbrook Press, which is the most 
aggressive watchdog on the Royal Family’s 
behaviour, took no part in the don’t-shoot- 
that-tiger fuss — apart from John Gordon who 
wrote emotionally about both the tiger and 
the rhino and their young last Sunday, but by 
way of balance was fulsome in his praise of 
the Queen. The Beaverbrook papers in recent 
years have been inclined to blow-hot-blow- 
cold on royalty. A month ago the Sunday 
Express devoted its leader-page article to an 
eloquent plea that the Duchess of Kent 
should be the recipient of more generous 
treatment from public funds, and this week 
the Duchess rated a leaderette for visiting a 
maid in Camberwell Hospital. But the same 
paper is just as likely to kick up a fuss when 
the next re-fit of the royal yacht takes place. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s papers as usual draw 
the fire, but even that pillar of Establishment 
the Daily Telegraph is not above occasional 
lapses into candour — as, for example, when it 
criticised the incorporation of the inclusion 
of the name Mountbatten in the Royal 
Family’s names in 1959. The Queen herself 
came under considerable left-wing fire the 
previous year when she publicly declared her 
pride in her German ancestry. 

There is one member of the Royal Family 
~ and one only — who has established a 
position above criticism: the Queen Mother. 
She is in a class by herself — beyond reproach 
as far as the press is concerned. I watched 
her at work ten days ago when she attended 
a reception at the London Press Club. Close 
on 200 Fleet Streeters who were present 
buttoned their lips at her request. Fleet Street 
on its honour is the most honourable Street 
in the world; but the club members standing 
on £3,000 worth of carpets lent for the occa- 
sion by J. Lyons & Co., must have been under 
immense strain, for the Queen Mother shook 
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hands with the lot and talked for anything 
up to five minutes to at least half the gather- 
ing, including a racing tipster who had 
chanced his arm that day by tipping her 
horse Silver Dome (which failed to oblige at 
Windsor). 

The Queen Mother is Fleet Street’s per- 
manent favourite. Unimpressionable political 
correspondents accustomed to meeting great 
world figures drool with delight about their 
meetings with her. I myself never tire of 
telling the story of how 500 newspapermen 
were lined up in alphabetical order during a 
royal tour of South Africa to meet her and 
George VI. One Express man was received 
under the letter ‘C’, the second under ‘R’. 
The Express was the only paper with two men 
on the job, and when she met ‘R’ she was so 
much on the ball that she commented on this 
fact. Even Mr John Gordon has never 
written an unkind or critical word about the 
Queen Mother. 
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The Royal Family are avid newspaper 
readers. All the natiorals are on the Queen’s 
breakfast table and Prince Philip also takes 
the Guardian (no racing programmes or tips), 
which is among his favourite morning papers. 
At one time open war threatened between 
palace and press over intrusive reportorial 
activities at Cheam School during Prince 
Charles's first few terms. The possibility of 
the Press Council's influence being invoked 
was said to have been avoided only by the 
tact of Commander Richard Colville, the 
Queen’s Press Secretary, who met the editors 
for a heart-to-heart talk and thus secured 
decent privacy for the boy. So there, John 
Osborne! 

Commander Colville is much abused in 
Fleet Street. But I always thought that he was 
first-rate in that, photogenic as the entire 
Royal Family is, he has refused to be stam- 
peded by journalists into treating them like 
film stars in the matter of press hand-outs. 


Facts About the Congo 


BASIL DAVIDSON 


Have you any reserves of astonishment left 
for the Congo? Probably not; but this week, 
all the same, has made some bumper offer- 
ings. Gizenga’s troops have vanished from 
their foray into the Kasai as mysteriously as 
they came. Congolese leaders are meeting on 
their own, in the island of Malagasy, just as 
though the UN did not exist. And Mobutu, 
armed and paid from abroad, has felt able to 
declare war on UN troops in western Congo 
ports. Well may it be wondered, looking this 
week at the UN’s effort to bring political 
peace to that country, if any great interna- 
tional operation has ever been so muddled, 
misconceived and misconducted. Formally, at 
least, the UN has had every possible chance: 
money, aircraft, troops, technicians, experts; 
even its mandate, though deplorably weak, 
was capable of skilful extension in the hands 
of resolute men. And yet eight months after 
the first UN troops arrived, the country is 
still in chaos; many people are destitute or 
starving; several little wars are being fought; 
the rabble of Colonel (sorry, General) 
Mobutu’s so-called army is raping and bully- 
ing; four governments (if not five) claim to 
exist; and much of the UN’s effort has gone 
utterly to waste. 

This drastic failure-and it would be ab- 
surd to call it anything else — seems all the less 
excusable in that the problem of running the 
Congo was neither intractable nor even very 
difficult. The settlers mostly ran away. The 
Congolese themselves made no trouble (apart 
from the Force Publique, a special problem): 
they were pleased with independence and 
prepared to be told what they should do next. 
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Only in one case did the civilian population 
become riotous and violent: and that, signifi- 
cantly enough, was when the people of Eliza- 
bethville rose against Tshombe last July and 
were put down with Belgian money and Bel- 
gian-backed force, 

True, the country is large but the total 
population is relatively small, and at least 
two-thirds of these 14 millions are tucked 
quietly away in forest villages or fishing ham- 
lets. The languages are many, but there are 
few inhabited places, however remote, where 
one or other of the three big linguae francae 
of the Congo cannot be used, or even French. 
All that the great majority of these people 
want, one may safely think, is a system of 
law and order they can genuinely respect: an 
African government, in short, which allows 
for regional loyalties and offers some clear 
improvement on the suffocation of Belgian 
rule. All they have got is misery and mess. 
Why? 

Only three power-centres need be taken 
seriously. These are the ‘governments’ estab- 
lished at Leopoldville in the far west, Eliza- 
bethville (Katanga) in the south-east, and 
Stanleyville in the centre: the governments of 
Kasavubu, Tshombe and Gizenga. 

Kasavubu’s government is largely a sham. 
Its power is partly effective over the capital 
province itself, over some of the Kasai and 
most of Equator: roughly, the western third 
of the country. But this power rests on fluc- 
tuating companies of the old Force Publique, 
quaintly renamed the Congolese National 
Army, whose loyalty (at least outside the 
purely Bakongo areas of the far west) rests 
in turn on regular pay; and the pay comes 
mostly from the Belgians through Mobutu, 
who is their creature. Some of the money 
almost certainly comes also from ‘quiet 
Americans’: Mr Edward Kennedy, the Presi- 
dent's brother remarked in a Washington 
broadcast on 21 December that ‘Kasavubu is 
regarded [there] as a product of the Central 
Intelligence Agency.’ 

Foreign money apart, the stooge nature of 
the Leopoldville regime rests on two other 
elements. One is the strong Belgian element in 
its administration: by early October, accord- 
ing to the Economist, some 2,000 Belgians 
had got themselves back into Congolese 
employment. The other is the personal weak- 
ness of Kasavubu. He had seemed a man of 
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strength and a genuine nationalist. He has 
proved a broken reed .Over and above foreign 
backing, Kasavubu and Mobutu have also 
benefited from the UN’s curiously inept read- 
ing of its own mandate. Had the UN mission 
not prevented Ghana’s contingent from dis- 
arming large sections of the Force Publique 
in Leopoldville last summer, the situation 
might be very different today. 

The Tshombe government in the mineral- 
rich Katanga may be somewhat less of a 
puppet of the Belgians and of international 
mining interests (Katanga mining shares are 
mainly in Belgian, British and American 
hands) than it often seems to be. Tshombe, in 
any case, is far from being a man of straw: 
an ambitious careerist, he has given plenty 
of signs of knowing what he wants and of 
understanding how to get it. He too has had 
large quantities of foreign aid and, like Kasa- 
vubu, strangely soft treatment from the UN. 
For whereas UN troops entered all the other 
provinces of the Congo without special nego- 
tiations with provincial politicians, Dr Bunche 
(and Mr Hammarskjold after him) proved 
willing to argue with Tshombe as if he were 
de jure head of the ‘Katanga state’. 

Since then, of course, Tshombe had con- 
tinuously reinforced his military position with 
powerful and practical help from Brussels. 
All the same, it is even now probable that 
Tshombe’s Baluba opponents would quickly 
reduce him to impotence once that backing 
were withdrawn. Not that the Baluba would 
necessarily want to be governed directly from 
Leopoldville: on the contrary, they would 
probably demand a large measure of federal 
decentralisation — and this would not be diffi- 
cult to give them once the Belgians and their 
friends were off the scene. There would be 
long parleys, but in the end there would be 
compromise. An ability to compromise with 
the reasonable realities of power has always 
been a component of African government. 

In Stanleyville, a sweltering little city on 
the middle Congo where that most imposing 
of all African rivers thrusts a silver path 
through dense tropical forest, there sits a 
third government: that of Gizenga and the 
Lumumbists. They too have trouble with 
thugs of the Force Publique. But it seems 
they have less trouble than their rivals; they 
have little or no foreign money to offer in 
bribes and wages, and yet their authority per- 
sists and spreads. Their writ may not run far 
in any direction: what is important is that 
their influence does. 

This influence is now dominant over nearly 
half the Congo, including the whole of Orien- 
tal province, some of Kivu (the long north- 
south border of the extreme eastern Congo) 
and parts of Kasai and Katanga; and it can 
certainly count on many supporters in the rest 
of the country. The reason is simple. The 
Stanleyville Lumumbists are the only politi- 
cal grouping which stands for the genuine 
political independence towards which Lum- 
umba (with whatever failings) never ceased 
to struggle while he lived; and the cause of 
independence is still the cause that supremely 
counts with most Congolese. That is why 
Lumumba was murdered: had he rejoined 
his friends — or survived until they could res- 
cue him — the whole Belgian operation would 
have faced immediate disaster. 

Such is the broad balance of forces. On 
one side, the Lumumbists and the cause of 
political independence: on the other, 





Tshombe and Kasavubu (and some lesser 
figures like Kalondji) who are directly reliant 
on Belgian subsidy and ‘advice’. In the middle, 
floundering in futile ambiguity, with few 
senior advisers skilled in African affairs, with 
even fewer top officials who speak French, 
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there stands the UN mission. As things are at 
present, the confusion will continue and grow 
worse. 

In weighing up international responsibili- 
ties, one is hampered by lack of information. 
How much help have Gizenga and Stanley- 
ville Lumumbists had from African or Com- 
munist sources? ‘Their foreign aid’, reported 
an Observer special correspondent on 19 
February, ‘on the reckoning of a leading 
western embassy’— presumably ours—‘goes no 
further than eight Egyptian officers and some 
telecommunications equipment. It may not 
even include this’. American newspapers have 
put Egyptian and Communist aid at a vastly 
higher point; but they have yet to produce a 
scrap of worthwhile evidence. One can con- 
clude that Gizenga has had a lot of sympathy, 
perhaps a little money, and a few odds and 
ends of equipment. It is in any case mani- 
festly untrue that the Russians have inter- 
vened in any way that is comparable with 
the Belgians and their allies. 

Nor is there any sign that the Russians 
have tried to win positions of special or exclu- 
sive influence. Yet the Belgians, right from 
the first, have given massive backing to the 
Leopoldville and Katanga outfits with the 
clear intention of getting their hands on the 
levers of political and economic power in the 
Congo. And to that end they have had the 
effective backing of the western powers: at 
least until President Kennedy’s appearance on 
the scene. When, for example, UN Ambassa- 
dor Dayal told the truth about Belgian plot- 
ting in his famous report of last November, 
the State Department (Time magazine, 14 
November) declared: “We have every confi- 
dence in the good faith of Belgium and its 
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desire to be of assistance in the Congo’, 
Assistance to whom? To conserve the Congo 
as an exclusive sphere of influence in Cold 
War terms, the West has evidently been ready 
to pay the price of allowing the Belgians to 
recover the substance of what they so hastily 
abandoned though the price included chaos. 

The first suggestion of a change came last 
month with Mr Kennedy’s acceptance of 
Hammarskjold’s plan to ‘neutralise and in- 
sulate’ the Congo. How much trouble and 
pain might have been spared if Eisenhower 
had taken the same line! Yet better late than 
never: the urgent need now is to accept ‘neu- 
tral status’ for the Congo: to abandon, that 
is, policies intended merely ‘to keep the Rus- 
sians out’. 

The UN, too, has a new mandate; and this 
new mandate, allowing the use of necessary 
force, can serve its purpose well — provided 
the western powers will back it to the hilt. 
That is the vital condition. Outside the Congo, 
this means effective pressure for Belgian with- 
drawal of political and military agents. Inside 
the Congo, it calls for recognition of the 
Stanleyville Lumumbists as a vital and prin- 
cipal element in enabling the Congo to make 
a fresh start. 

Once these pre-conditions are fulfilled, 
three things must be done. First, all rabble 
troops must be disarmed. Second, a confer- 
ence must be called of all Congolese leaders 
who can show themselves not to be mere 
stooges of Belgium. Third, the ring must be 
held with impartiality while Congolese politi- 
cians hammer out the conditions of a settle- 
ment. None of this will be easy. But none of it 
will be as difficult as it seems — once foreign 
intrigue is at an end. 


The First TV Election 


TOM DRIBERG 


Nobody who took part, even on the losing 
side, in the central planning and direction 
of the 1959 election campaign is likely ever to 
forget it; but I hope that one of us kept a 
detailed diary which may be published some 
day. It was an exhilarating and, in the end, 
a harrowing experience. There were the 
morning conferences at Transport House, 
under the brisk, articulate, ruthless chairman- 
ship of Mr Crossman - attendance at these, 
apart from that of the party officials, being 
largely governed by the accidental fact that 
most of those concerned were contesting 
‘safe’ seats in London or (like Mr Crossman 
himself and Mr Wedgwood Benn) had been 
released for this national task by understand- 
ing constituency parties. There was Mr 
Morgan Phillips’s daily press conference — a 
virtuoso improvisation so brilliant that it 
regularly got the headlines and rattled our 
opponents into an attempt to imitate it. There 
were the telephone consultations with party 
leaders, on tour in the country, on the themes 
— and pitfalls - of the speeches they were 
about to make. 

But the most fascinating and intricate part 
of the exercise was the devising of the party 
political broadcasts, especially those on tele- 
vision. It was no light task for a group of 
people, mainy non-expert — but with, of 
course, some invaluable professional help - 
to plan and produce, for broadcasting within 
15 days, no fewer than five television pro- 
grammes, four of which were 20. minutes 
long, as well as eight programmes on sound 
radio. 

A decision had been taken, well in 
advance, to eschew the conventional discus- 


sion-panel formula and instead to model 
our programmes, in pattern and tempo, on 
the most successful current mazagine pro- 
gramme, the BBC’s Tonight; and we were 
fortunate indeed in being able to borrow a 
Tonight producer, Mr Alasdair Milne, as our 
director. There was a constant, and fruitful, 
tension between the technicians of our pro- 
duction unit, who became restive if any item 
looked like lasting more than two minutes, 
and the politicians, who take a more generous 
view of their own ability to hold any audi- 
ence spellbound. 

Almost all the commentators contrasted the 
Conservative programmes unfavourably with 
ours; indeed, the Conservatives themselves, 
later in the campaign, seemed to be trying to 
emulate our livelier techniques. It was not 
until the post-mortems that anybody sug- 
gested that our programmes had perhaps been 
too good — ‘slick’ was the pejorative word — 
and that some viewers actually preferred the 
condescending amateurishness of the Tory 
programmes and found the fresh, efficient 
image presented by ours incredible, because 
there was too wide a gap beween it and the 
bumbling local aldermen who, to them, were 
the Labour Party. 

However, we consoled ourselves with the 
tributes we had received: we could hardly, 
in any case, have deliberately made the pro- 
grammes stodgier. We scanned many cam- 
paign reports and analyses — but all these, we 
were told, were of an interim nature: we 
must ‘wait for Trenaman’. This would be 
the last word on our campaign. We waited. 

Trenaman - Mr _ Joseph Trenaman, 
Granada Fellow and Head of the University 
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WE ARE IN DEADLY EARNEST 


The 30 accused in the South African Treason Trial may be without legal defence 
in these last stages of the trial — because there is not at present enough money in 
the Treason Trial Defence Fund to pay for it. 


THE PENALTY FOR TREASON CAN BE DEATH 


It should be enough that their lives are at stake, but the right to oppose apartheid 
also stands on trial with them. 


The prosecution may win simply by having impoverished the defence. And the 
prosecution—which is the South African Government—has endless resources for 
this long drawn out trial. You have already given £80,000 for the defence and 
sustenance of the accused and their families. The Government of South Africa 
has been obliged to withdraw its indictment against 66 and to hang fire against 
another 60 of the original 156 arrested on that fateful night over four years ago; 
and throughout the long struggle the families and dependants of those on trial have 
been cared for. But, another £30,000 is needed to see the trial of the remaining 30 
to its end. All the magnificent help given them in the past could be made ineffective 
if we failed at the last hurdle. We must not, now, let these accused men and 
women down. 


These 30 victims of apartheid and their dependants are looking to 
you for help. The 150 sponsors of the Defence and Aid Fund beg 
you to respond generously to this appeal. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR MAXIMUM DONATION 


(Cheques payable to Christian Action, please) 


The Honorary Treasurer, 
DEFENCE AND AID FUND, 
2, Amen Court, London, E.C.4, 
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of Leeds Television Research Unit — has at 
last arrived.* His assignment was clearly of 
major importance (whether its results were, 
broadly, positive or negative) in the history 
of communication; for 1959 (much more than 
1955) was the first British general election of 
which it could be said plausibly that tele- 
vision might have an appreciable impact on 
the electors. Not only were there these more 
ambitious ‘ party politicals’: the broadcast- 
ing authorities themselves were not required, 
as the BBC had been before, to observe a 
close season for political controversy; so, 
though still hampered by the Representation 
of the People Act, both services provided full 
news-coverage of the election and a number 
of ‘properly balanced’ presentations of 
candidates, such as the BBC’s Hustings and 
Granada’s Election Marathon. 

How much effect on the voters did all this 
activity really have? Mr Trenaman and Mr 
McQuail (T and M for short) are too scrupu- 
lous to attempt a snap answer to this key 
question; for the more it is examined, the 
more difficult it is seen to be to isolate any 
one of the many influences at work in the 
complex process leading up to electoral 
decision. However, they do commit them- 
selves to two conclusions: (1) television 
enlarged political knowledge; but (2) ‘ with 
three incidental and slight exceptions, no 
medium or source of propaganda .. . had 
any ascertainable effect upon any attitude 
changes.’ The contrast between these two 
conclusions ought to stimulate politicians and 
broadcasters alike to profound and self- 
critical meditation; and politicians should 
also brood over the finding (italicised by T 
and M) that ‘uncertainty in voting intention 
is strongly associated with a genuine difficulty 
in distinguishing between the merits of the 
parties.’ 

Like other psephologists (if one may call 
them that) T and M. have no great reverence 
for. politicians. - ‘ Familiar television person- 
alities (like Richard Crossman, Wedgwood 
Benn and Woodrow Wyatt), they write, with 
a note of donnish scorn, ‘were used to 
establish rapport and perhaps to lull the 
suspicions of the uncommitted, and make the 
intrusion of politics into the home seem less 
alien.” However, their depreciation of the 
local candidate is less dogmatic and less 
wounding than the contemptuous ‘ veteran 
agent’s remark “no candidate is worth 500 
votes” quoted with approval by Mr David 
Butler. 

This unscientific over-simplification is 
indeed one of the absurdities of psephology: 
any analyst who says that there is no differ- 
ence in this respect between town and 
country constituencies, or that such a candi- 
date as Lord Boothby once was isn’t worth 
500 votes is talking manifest rubbish. 
Indeed, T & M probably give too little weight 
to this factor in the two constituencies which 
were the subject of their study —- West Leeds 
and Pudsey. (These were chosen for geo- 
graphical convenience and because ‘the 
overall proportions of votes cast for the three 
parties were somewhere near the national 
distribution’, but were not _ necessarily 
nationally typical in other respects.) 

T & M ignore the fact that this was the 
fifth campaign in West Leeds of the success- 
ful Labour candidate, Mr Charles Pannell, 
and that he and his wife were therefore well- 
known and respected locally; and the equally 
significant fact that the Conservative candi- 
date for Pudsey was completely unlike his 
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predecessor, Colonel Banks — an idiosyncratic 
Tory who openly sided with Nasser. 
Whether or not their random. sample was 
adequate (701 of the 112,554 electors in the 
two constituencies), they have used it with 
scrupulous care, and to some extent disarm 
criticism of their method by admitting in 
advance its possible imperfections. 

It is difficult, however, to recommend this 
important book unreservedly, for a curious 
reason: with its photographic wrapper, 
illustrations, straightforward blurb, and text 
from Tolstoy, it looks like a book for the 
general reader, and could indeed be enjoyed 
intermittently by almost anyone. Unfortun- 
ately, substantial parts.of it are written in 
the technical jargon of higher statistical 
research, which is completely incomprehen- 
sible to all but a tiny minority even, I suspect, 
of NEw STATESMAN readers. Sample: 

The assumption behind product-moment 
correlations of two-by-two tables (or point 
correlations, or Yule’s phi) is that there are 
two distinct categories of response . . . the 
product-moment coefficient was considered 
more suitable than the tetrachoric for our 
purpose. 

And a diagram showing the Labour Party 
image has a caption reading, in part, ‘Distri- 
bution of factor loadings of attitude items as 
represented on a spherical surface.’ A col- 
league to whom I showed this genuinely 
thought that it was a parody, by Parkinson or 
Potter. 

One has no right to mock a superior 
science of which one is ignorant; but one is 
entitled to say that such a book as this 
squats uneasily on two stools, and that it 
might have been better to write the main part 
of it in plain English, reserving the abraca- 
dabra for a separate treatise for specialists 
or a long appendix in small print. 


London Diary 


CHARON 


There is only one explanation that makes 
sense out of Macmillan’s attempt to de- 
tension the conference and work for some 
face-saving compromise that might retain 
South Africa in the Commonwealth: not 
being strong enough to face the reality now 
and expel Verwoerd’s South Africa, he is 
temporising until his own retirement. To 
preside over ‘the dissolution of the British 
Empire’ is too painful for an elderly Tory 
statesman in his last term of office. Whereas 
if all the unpleasantness could be put off .. . 
Later, from the sidelines, as a snugly-petted 
elder statesman, a duke-stroked, port-and- 
pheasant-lined Pontius Pilate, he could watch 
his successor preside over the dissolution of 
the Commonwealth, which a little fortitude 
might have averted. I wonder if there is any 
hope of the Commonwealth premiers — even 
one of them - catching on to this, seeing 
through the elaborate screen of petit-point 
that will be pulled in front of their eyes and 
simply refusing to be bamboozled. It’s not so 
easy to see straight on this issue. Some of 
the most enlightened South Africans I know 
in London to-day, people who are prepared 
to risk their lives to save their country, have 
fallen for the line that Verwoerd really 
wants to be expelled. Don’t you believe it. 

- ~ 


Whoever organised the 72-hour anti- 
Apartheid vigil outside Lancaster House 
showed a very nice sense of public relations 
in picking Mrs Wedgwood Benn for the first 
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shift, which went on duty at midnight last 
Tuesday. This was the shift to catch the 
photographers and Mrs Wedgwood Benn is 
nothing if not photogenic. She stood easily 
and gracefully, looking like limber-hipped 
indifference, while flash-bulbs exploded in 
her face. This was a curiously impressive 
demonstration although there weren’t many 
people to see it begin. ‘But why,’ said one 
noctambulant rubbernecker, ‘are they stand- 
ing round Lancaster House as if it were a 
royal coffin or something?’ I felt inclined to 
say: “You damned ignorant fool! That's just 
vhat it is! There are the bodies of 72 mur- 
dered Africans in there.’ 


* * * 


I suppose the editor of the News of the 
World is now busy seeking the guidance of 
the Press Council on the obscenities in the 
current issue of the Quarterly Review. The 
cause of his embarrassment would be an 
article by Dr R. F. Rattray On the Lips of 
Living Men. This is a fascinating survey from 
a philological and sociological standpoint of 
the roots of living speech. Dr Rattray traces 
the history of various key words, which 
carry a high charge of emotive and sexual 
potential, through several languages and cen- 
turies. Here is one of his most significant 
passages : 

The mother knew how to produce life. 
This was the greatest wisdom and so arose 
the symbol of the Great Mother. The root cu 
appears in countless words from cowrie, 
Cypris down to cow; and the root cun 
had two lines of descent, the one emphasising 
the mother and the other knowledge: Cynthia 
and the underworld term for the external 
female organ, cunt, on the one hand, and 
cunning, on the other. 

The knees were connected in the mind of 
primitive man with generation (as in the 
couvade) and in’ various European languages 
— e.g. Greek, Latin, Irish — the word for knee 
is cognate with the term for generation. 

Note how science and scholarship support 
art — as represented by Lawrence’s prose - 
in removing the taint of saloon-bar prurience 
from our Anglo-Saxon monosyllables. Dr 
Rattray’s cleansing paragraph will surely wipe 
away all smirks — from even the most back- 
ward fifth-former. 


* * * 


Oxford in one of those precociously vernal 
moments, with flowers sprouting out of green 
grass and a low, grey yet securely dry sky, 
like a sun’s vest — Oxford this week had 
peculiar charm. The modern generation of 
undergraduates seems to vary from the poised 
serious to the eccentrically beat. I eaves- 
dropped on a conversation between a first 
year English student at lunch with an aunt. 
How could this girl be so delightfully 
balanced without being in any way priggish? 
Or am I losing all critical sense? Outside a 
truck-load of Beats roared by, playing noisy 
not untalented jazz, brandishing banners 
inscribed CORPUS FOR CUPPERS. This is an 
American style manifestation, not altogether 
an unwelcome one. The new student council 
is a sign of increasing native responsibility. 

The Warden of All Souls. I caught him on 
his lawn, just about to visit his aged parents 
whom he intends to lodge in college, a worthy 
feat of gerontophilia. He. had just returned 
from Cambridge, where he had been defeated 
in a motion at the Union trying to re-intro- 
duce the death penalty. I asked him if he 
would categorically deny the rumour that he 
had applied for the post of Public Execu- 
tioner on his retirement? He said (wistfully, 
I wondered?) that he must deny it. He 
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friend in Enugu, 280 miles away, he lifts his phone 

and dials. Seventy per cent of the telephones in 
Nigeria will be automatic this year; and AEI has done 
| a substantial proportion of the installation. 
Between 1951 and 1960, 14 million pounds’ worth of 
/ equipment has been installed by three AEI divisions. 
The Telecommunications Division provided public 
and private telephone systems using open wire, cable 
or radio links, and supplied six of the latest automatic 
exchanges. From the Cables Division came over 1,000 
miles of cable—further than from London to Gibraltar 
—and over 3,000 items of servicing equipment. All 
this was handed over to AEI engineers who worked 
with Nigerian teams to create one of the world’s most 
up-to-date telecommunication networks. 
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PERSIAN CARS IN THE STALLS 


Teheran is the latest city to have its own drive-in cinema; the front seat of 
your car is a front seat in the stalls. You simply drive on to a ramp, giving 
each occupant a perfect view of the screen; place your speaker in the car, and 
you are ready for the latest wide-screen epic. AEI supplied all the equipment: 
280 speakers, and two complete sets of sound and picture projection equip- 
ment. AEI has equipped cinemas all over the world, from open-air ones in 
South Africa and Venezuela to the Odeon in Leicester Square. 


A single manufacturing company uniting Metrovick, BTH, Siemens Ediswan, 
Henley’s, Birlec, Hotpoint and Mazda. Every working day AEI delivers £800,000 
worth of electrical equipment to its customers throughout the world. 


Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
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seemed to think that he was almost as much 
use to the abolitionists as to the retentionists : 
“Whenever I speak for. the gallows, they 
always vote against it.’ Part of the reason 
for this strange advocacy in so otherwise 
humane a person as John Sparrow may be 
college tradition. All Souls has been notably 
bloodthirsty. I remember dining there once 
and being told by the chaplain to the late 
Bishop of Gloucester that the only way he 
could get his master to sleep was by reading 
him aloud the bloodthirstier passages of the 
Old Testament. ‘By the time I get to hewing 
Agag in pieces or the stabbing of poor old 
Ehud, I generally get a snore.’ Sparrow him- 
self confessed to being fascinated by the 
Rillington Place story. 

‘What a house that must have been,’ he 
said. 

‘Surely,’ I said, ‘you wouldn’t like to have 
been head of it.’ 


* * * 


Does the BBC still keep a list of Undesir- 
ables who are not allowed to work inside 
Broadcasting House? Not so long ago, well 
inside our own period, a friend of mine had 
a somewhat disconcerting if not, indeed, posi- 
tively traumatic, experience. When this inci- 
dent occurred he was a pillar of the public 
relations industry; his political opinions for 
the last 15 years have been indistinguishable 
from those of Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 
(During the Spanish Civil War he was a 
strong supporter of the Republican govern- 
ment and did some broadcasting for it in 
Spain.) He was asked inside Broadcasting 
House to do a relief journalistic job to oblige 
a friend during an influenza epidemic. While 
there, he was requested to fill in an applica- 
tion form. He pointed out that he did not 
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wish ‘to be given permanent employment; 
however, he wrote his name on a form. Two 
days later he was requested, politely but very 
firmly, to leave the building. He was told that 
any work for the BBC done by him should 
be carried out in his own home. 

A few days ago, being of an inquiring turn 
of mind, he put out feelers to ascertain 
whether this ban still persisted. It was indi- 
cated to him that should the same situation 
recur the same consequences would follow. 
It really does seem strange that, in these 
enlightened days, with so intelligent a DG 
as Hugh Carleton Greene, such obscurantism 
should persist. Possibly there are variations 
in practice between Portland Place and the 
Television Centre. 


* * * 


Marxists are nothing if not traditionalists. 
Apropos the three Russian entries for 
the Grand National, there is a strong pre- 
cedent for the party line on steeple-chasing. 
Engels himself, the Red Doctor Number 
Two, or the General as he was more often 
called, used to hunt regularly with a Lan- 
cashire pack until 1870, when he moved from 
Manchester to London. Was he blooded? Did 
he get the brush? If so, why isn’t it in the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute? He was in any 
case locally famous as a goer. What the 
Lancashire squires and Mancunian business 
men would have thought had they known 
the revolutionary opinions of this tall, heavily 
bearded and moustached member of their 
hunt we can only conjecture. Marx was often 
apprehensive and would write from Soho or 
Hampstead begging Fred to be careful. 
Engels wrote back and reminded him that 
fox-hunting gave one a splendid first-hand 
understanding of cavalry operations which 
would come in useful either for the inter- 
pretation of military history or even — for 
Engels was always the optimist — in a civil 
war. It is interesting to note that Engel’s 
views on the importance of fox-hunting for 
the cavalryman agreed with those of the War 
Office in the 19th century and far beyond. If 
the Russian horses run at Aintree — and it 
seems pretty certain that one of them will, if 
not all three — I should not be surprised to 
hear of a genial ghostly figure in the hunting 
kit of the early Sixties striding about the track 
buttonholing contemporary sporting charac- 
ters with a murmur of: “The time has come 
to change the history of hooves into the 
hooves of history.’ Personally, I would be 
inclined to have a modest each way bet on 
the Russian horses. Their speed is a doubtful 
quantity but they can jump neatly as cats. 


* * * 


“You can sometimes. get justice at the Old 
Bailey but you cannot get pink champagne 
at the Ritz.’ This remark, I’m told, is attri- 
buted to Woodrow Wyatt at a cocktail party 
the other day. It certainly bears the stamp of 
his wit as well as his sophisticated expertise. 
Interested myself, I laid out a few hard- 
earned Fabian shillings on a cup of china 
tea and a sandwich at the table beside the 
fountain which was always supposed to be 
a favourite rendezvous of Edward VII. True 
enough, the wine list of the Ritz does not 
contain any pink champagne. The waiter 
seemed rather affronted at my suggestion that 
this was a grave omission. Politics apart, 
there are two views about pink champagne. 
Some say that it represents a degenerate 
American taste. I am suspicious of this view. 
I incline to believe that the penchant for very 
dry champagne — got anglais — was a perver- 
sion of the palate introduced by Edwardian 
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stockbrokers who were apt to be indiscrimin- 
ate omnibibs. They would drink whisky and 
soda at one moment and fizz the next; they 
derided claret as red ink. . 


This England 


Prizes £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


The American craze for British air hostesses is 
not based entirely on sentiment. Our girls tend 
to have shorter legs and smaller bosoms which 
makes it easier for them to move about in a 
crowded plane. - Time and Tide. (Roworth 
Lintott.) 


I do wish that launderettes would convert the 
glass ‘windows’ on their washing machines into 
metal ones. As a young single girl living in one 
room I have to use my local launderette, but I 
find it rather embarrassing that everyone else 
there - including men, quite often — can see my 
undies floating round and round for 40 minutes. 
— Letter in Daily Express. (Z. Masel.) 


Lord St Oswald, Lord-in-Waiting, replying for 
the Government, would not accept that ITV 
had led to lower standards. There was more 
horror in ‘King Lear’ and ‘Macbeth’, he con- 
tended, than in any gangster film he had ever 
seen. — Daily Telegraph. (A. Cooke.) 


An undertaker’s advertisement displayed just 
inside the patient’s entrance at the General 
Hospital in Heanor-road, Ilkeston, has been 
removed following visitors’ complaints that it 
was in bad taste. - Nottingham Evening Post. 
(C. M. Lifetree.) 


Mathematician in 
a Million 


This year sees the retirement from the chair 
of Medical Statistics at Birmingham of that 
turbulent academic Lancelot Hogben. It is a 
landmark in popular science. Ever since the 
publication in 1936 of that masterspiece 
Mathematics for the Million, Hogben has 
been the leading and perhaps most honour- 
able exponent of the techniques of popularis- 
ing academic science. 

In this capacity he has been a man of his 
time, meeting a particular need, which may 
be diminishing with the rapid development 
of scientific and technical education in our 
schools. His achievement has been to fill the 
gaps in the general knowledge of educated 
people who had ‘missed out’ science and 
mathematics. For the arts men of the Twen- 
ties and Thirties in particular, he did some- 
thing like what John Gunter did for those 
blinkered millions who on the eve of world 
war suddenly felt the need to know about the 
politics and social organisation of the distant 
world. And he did it according to the highest 
standards, combining popular writing with 
important academic appointments. 

The vacation now of his final professorial 
chair does not necessarily mean a drying-up 
of the flow of popular books. Indeed the 
reverse may be true: the latest, Mathematics 
in the Making, was published as recently as 
last Christmas. It does presumably mean the 
breaking of his particular mould of univer- 
sity life. His fellow-scientists will lose a col- 
league thought by many to be as awkward 
and cross-grained as he is undoubtedly bril- 
liant and public spirited; his remote village 
in North Wales (where the children. call him 
Lancelot and converse with him in Welsh) 
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will see more of him, his academic friends 
less. 

Friends? One of the strange — perhaps sad 
- things about Hogben is that he does not 
suffer friends gladly. He began his book 
Dangerous Thoughts (1939) with: ‘My 
Marxist friends — the sentiment of friendship 
is, | fear, unilateral — perpetually assure me 
... The meaning might not be crystal clear 
to The Million or The Citizen, but as a reflec- 
tion of him it would be mirror-clear to his 
familiars, Marxist or otherwise. Unilateral on 
which side? The answer was (and is) irrele- 
vant; the ambiguity was (and is) psychologic- 
ally real. His intimates, knowing the nature 
of their man, would speculate: Had Harold 
Laski failed to return his wave that morning? 
Had Haldane dragged Karl Marx into 
another science article? Had Desmond Ber- 
nal made a cool impersonal remark about 
some cause close to Hogben’s heart - and a 
current cause is always highly personal to 
him? Had Hyman Levy disagreed, mathema- 
tically, with something in Mathematics for 
the Million? No one would ever know for 
sure. One of Hogben’s closest associates once 
said: ‘Lancelot’s world is a graveyard of 
unburied friendships’. 

Yet Hogben, apart from being one of the 
most mentally-stimulating men in the world, 
is a man of impulsive friendships, a boon 
companion, given to wit rather than to 
humour, and no snob, professional or other- 
wise. His staffs, throughout his career, have 
reason to remember his comradeship - the 
unbuttoned freedom of his talk and the 
genuine personal interest he has taken in their 
affairs and their careers. He battled both with 
them and for them. His junior academic 
colleagues have never had any cause to fear 
his standing in their light; rather he lit their 
way. As one, now eminent, says: “Three years 
of Hogben was worth 30 years with anyone 
else. He was terrific — full of ideas and as 
excited about yours as he was about his own. 
Never a dull moment . . . And flaming rows! 
But professionally that was all to the good 
and left no scars. What was disconcerting was 
to leave him, in glorious good-humour over- 
night and come in next morning and find him 
brooding resentfully over a remark you had 
never noticed yourself making the night 
before.’ 

Hogben has certainly never had any pro- 
fessional use for soft soap. During his pyro- 
technic days at LSE, when he was fighting, 
against odds, for his Department of Social 
Biology, he appeared at the British Associa- 
tion and delivered an attack on the President, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, who happened to be one 
of the most influential governors of the 
School. He quoted Stamp’s remark ‘Perhaps 
birth-control for people demands ultimate 
birth-control of their impedimenta.’ Hogben, 
in Stamp’s presence, warned him that ‘the 
younger men of science will not be ‘slow to 
challenge the revival of the machine-wrecking 
mentality. The coming generation of scientific 
workers may prefer the alternative of making 
the business-man a ward-in-chancery.” To this 
Josiah Stamp suavely replied. ‘I feel like the 
man who boasted that he had been kicked by 
George the Third.’ Nor were Hogben’s com- 
mon-room colleagues at LSE enthusiastic 
about remarks by this intruder from the 
Natural Sciences, such as: ‘Economics as 
studied at the university is the astrology of 
the Machine Age.’ Nor his Royal Society 
colleagues when he remarked that he would 
have ‘ploughed’ Sir Arthur Eddington. 

Lancelot Hogben came up by one of the 
hardest of all ways. His parents were Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and his father, a drysalter at 
Southsea, was a lay-preacher who thumped 
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the Bible with such effect that Hogben prac- 
tically knows it by heart. Thomas Hogben 
preached hell-fire and damnation for the 
unbaptised, yet would not have his children 
baptised until they reached the age of con- 
sent. Hogben, as a child, used to sit at the 
top of the stairs at night waiting to intercept 
the Archangel Gabriel to explain that it was 
his father’s fault not his that he was unbap- 
tised.. Later, as one of the first County 
Scholarship boys to go to Cambridge, he 
endured the worst kind of bullying - social 
contempt — from the public school products 
whom he despised for the rest of his life. Such 
traumatic experiences explain a lot. 

In the First World War he was a conscien- 
tious objector. After the war, when he was a 
lecturer in zoology at Imperial College, he 
was active in the Labour Party, campaigning 
in Limehouse for Attlee, and later he was a 
member of that unthanked group of now 
famous scientists who tried to get the first 
Labour government to accept a Socialist pro- 
gramme for science. From Imperial College, 
he went to Edinburgh as lecturer in experi- 
mental physiology; then, as assistant professor 
of zoology, to McGill. Then from 1927 to 
1930, as professor of zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town, he took up with pro- 
fessional courage and at personal risk the 
political cause of the Blacks and Coloureds. 

The creation of the chair of social-biology 
at LSE was a surprising development in 1930, 
for the new professor brought actual living 
experiments into that bookish institution. He 
continued his zoological and physiological 
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research but his social-science group, Enid 
Carles, Kuczynski, J. L. Gray and D. V. 
Glass profoundly influenced the thinking on 
demography and on the trends in population. 
His own experimental work, always of a high 
order (including the Hogben Test for preg- 
nancy), were, during his stay at LSE, recog- 
nised by his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society at the age of 40 in 1936. 

Thereafter, academically unimpeachable, 
he emerged as a populariser. Mathematics 
for the Million was written while he was in 
hospital. He wrote it as an amateur, as one 
who had been ‘frightened by mathematics’ 
while at school and who in later life had 
found excitement mastering it and conveyed 
his enthusiasm to paper. His mathematical- 
fever was infectious and his approach instruc- 
tive. The book, for its kind, and indeed by 
any standard, has been a best-seller. He called 
it ‘the first of the Primers for the Age of 
Plenty’ and followed it in 1938 by Science 
for the Citizen. 

After his tempestuous years in Houghton 
Street, Hogben found in 1937 what should 
have been a safe harbour in Aberdeen. He 
was appointed Regius Professor of Natural 
History, one of the oldest science chairs in 
Britain, with a good research tradition and, 
for his new role as populariser, the precedent 
of a previous incumbent, Sir J. Arthur 


Thomson. He was among well-wishers, like 
Boyd Orr and Dugald Baird, and (400 years 
after John Knox had introduced Scotland to 
popular education) he was free from his com- 
public schools. 
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foundations were generous to his researches 
on the chameleon, on genetics and on 
endocrinology. The latter was personally 
unfortunate. Self-experimentation with his 
own thyroid-trouble left him with recurring 
thyrotoxicosis. 

The break with Aberdeen came after a 
chain of incidents that would happen to 
Hogben. With his daughter Sylvia, he went to 
Oslo to lecture during the Phoney War. On 
the morning after his lecture, they were driv- 
ing to the airport, when the German bombers 
came over and the Nazi invasion began. His 
father’s Bible-thumping came to their rescue. 
By comparative philology, he had used the 
Norwegian Bible to teach himself the lan- 
guage and now he was able to persuade a 
milkman (in Old Testament Norwegian pre- 
sumably) to drive them as near as possible 
to the Swedish frontier. They crossed and for 
months lived at Uppsala before making their 
way through Russia to Japan and |thence to 
the US. 

The result was an unfortunate book Author 
in Transit which, with his lectures at Wiscon- 
sin, kept him in America longer than his 
hard-pressed university thought necessary. In 
the resulting exchanges with Sir William 
Fyffe, the principal, Hogben took umbrage 
and resigned. 

Birmingham grabbed him in 1941 as Mason 
Professor of Zoology. It did not see much 
of him however. He joined his old friend 
Professor Frank Crew, then Brigadier in 
charge of Medical Research at the War 
Office. The conscientious objector of the First 
World War ranked as colonel in the second; 
and, with what his colleagues in Birmingham 
thought was psychological over-compensation, 
he stayed on after the war long after Crew 
had gone back to his duties in Edinburgh. His 
biology and his mathematics had intermarried 
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“I enjoyed The Loser 


enormously”. JOHN 
DAVENPORT, OBSERVER. 
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“We would expect Mr Ustinov to move 
among the shambles of our 
demented world with an alert eye 
for its comic possibilities. 

What he also reveals here is a 
compassionate eye for its shabby 
weaknesses and its sad little defeats. 
The combination make this 


a very good novel indeed.” 


RICHARD LISTER, E. STANDARD 16/- 
EE 
DYMPHNA CUSACK 


Heatwave in Berlin 


“ carries in its picture of the frightening 
resuscitation of Nazi power an impact 
of such violence that one closes the 
book, trembling,” 

GERDA CHARLES, NEW STATESMAN 16/- 
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in medical statistics; the War Office provided 
him with a large well-disciplined staff and the 
army with plenty of statistical material. This 
military interlude is significantly not men- 
tioned in Who’s Who. He returned to Bir- 
mingam in 1947 as Professor of Medical 
Statistics. The switch from zoology may 
possibly have been connected with the fact 
that another zoologist (Professor Solly 
Zuckerman) was already well established in 
the chair of Anatomy and that in this case 
an old ‘bilateral’ friendship had ceased to be 
even unilateral. 

His post-war excursions as an earnest 
educator have extended to an international 
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language, ‘Interglossa’, and an interplanetary 
language to teach the Martians what is com- 
ing to them. But his main preoccupations 
have been visual and have taken the form of 
illustrated books of great merit and commer- 
cial success like From Caveman to Comic- 
Strip; Man Must Measure; Men, Missiles 
and Machines; Signs of Civilisation and 
recently Mathematics in the Making. They 
are not tomes, like the Primers for the Age 
of Plenty, in which he could claim succession 
to the French encyclopedists, but they have 
profoundly influenced the younger genera- 
tion. Science is permanently the simpler and 
the richer for his efforts at popularisation. 


Guns and Murder 


C. H. ROLPH 


Last month’s murder rate for England and 
Wales is always a shock. Any ‘last month’s’. 
It takes at least half a year for a month’s 
initial figure, usually about 18, to be reduced 
by the usual third as the ‘murders’ are dis- 
covered to have been suicides, manslaughters, 
fatal abortions, accidental deaths, infanti- 
cides. The initial and the corrected figures 
for the past eight years are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

The Home Secretary has recently intimated 
that 1960 is not likely to have been a very 
exceptional year, despite the bad initial 
figures (January 1961 has a bad figure, too) 
now being freely quoted as a reason for 
retaining the death penalty and perhaps 
extending its scope. Two points are worth 
remembering in looking at the eight years. 
1957 was the year in which the Homicide Act 
brought back capital punishment, after 18 
months without it, though the figures before 
and after the passing of that act are not 
strictly comparable because the act changes 
the definition of murder. And, as Dr J. D. J. 
Havard has reminded us, more than 100,000 
people are certified dead every year without 
being seen after death by the certifying 
doctor; so that no one, certainly not the 
police, has the slightest idea how many 
murders there really are. 

The very constancy of the published figures 
— every month, for the past 50 years at least, 
there are said to have been about a dozen 
murders, though the population has grown 
by 50 per cent — defies explanation except on 
the hypothesis daringly advanced last month 
by the Scottish Police Federation. In their 
evidence to the Royal Commission on the 
Police, the Scottish policemen suggested that 
one thing contributing to a deterioration in 
police-public relations is the requirement that 
the police supply annual crime statistics. This 
‘tends to create a feeling that the figures must 
be maintained at a particular level’, so that 
‘the reporting of cases assumes an artificial 
importance’. 

For fear that anyone should think this 
could never apply to murder figures, let it be 
said that a big and unexplained rise or fall 
in any crime figure is an embarrassment at 
the ‘feeding end’ of the statistical production 
line, having unconscious and unrecognised 


effects on the feeders-in. Crippling though 
this must be to the statistician, there may be 
no escape from it; but my own belief is that, 
even in relation to murder, it plays a larger 
part in the maintenance of an apparent 
‘average’ than ever is likely to be generally 
understood. 

It is an attitude of mind which, in turn, 
prepares traps for government spokesmen 
about the death penalty. It enabled the 
Attorney-General on 23 February to tell the 
Standing Committee on the Criminal Justice 
Bill that the hanging age must not be raised 
from 18 to 21, because, when gangs set out 
to commit crime, the individual chosen to use 
violence is often the member between 18 and 
21. If that individual were denied the con- 
tingent prospect of the death penalty, he 
would be required by the rest to carry a gun. 
If, on the job, he killed someone with it they 
would all be murderers, but only the boy 
with the gun would, under the 1957 Act, be 
a capital murderer. This implication that, as 
things are, juvenile delinquents abjure the 
gun on their 18th birthdays is not supported 
by a study of the shooting cases over the 
past few years. 

We have never bothered, in this country, 
to inquire into the use of firearms by ‘pro- 
fessional’ criminals during periods when the 
death penalty is in abeyance, though we have 
had two such opportunities — a seven-month 
period in 1948 and 18 months in 1956 and 
1957. But Professor Thorsten Sellin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, completed in 
1956 a survey of police reports from 265 
American cities which showed that the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the death penalty 
‘deterrent’ made no difference in the number 
of criminals prepared to use lethal weapons 
against the police. 

Professor Sellin thought the United States 
offered a good field for inquiry, because all 
the influences that usually vitiate such com- 
parisons — climate, temperament, historical 
background and the other ‘national’ differ- 
ences — are absent. The biggest cities involved 
were Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Mil- 
waukee; and in the years covered by the 
survey, 1919-1954, 177 Chicago policemen 
were murdered, which was more than in all 
the other cities combined. In all American 





YEAR 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 





Initial figure 195 | 183 | 165 
Final figure 141 145 | 133 
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cities the police are armed, whether or not 
(as in Chicago) the death penalty is in force. 
Professor Sellin found that in the six aboli- 
tionist states consulted the murder rate 
worked out at 1.2 fatal attacks on policemen 
per 100,000 of the population. In the 11 death 
penalty states consulted the rate was 1.3. 
Yet the police chiefs in the latter states 
thought that the death penalty was an ‘effec- 
tive deterrent’ to the use of lethal weapons, 
while the six abolitionist states found that 
it was not. ‘The argument upon which the 
police rest their opposition to the abolition 
of capital punishment’, said Professor Sellin, 
‘lacks any factual basis’. 

In most of the American states, anyone 
who is a US citizen and over 18 can carry, 
without any licence, a firearm with a barrel 
more than 12 inches long. All that the law 
seeks (unsuccessfully) to control is the carry- 
ing of ‘a firearm capable of being concealed 
upon the person’. For example, the California 
Penal Code, Section 12025, says that for this 
purpose ‘firearms carried openly in belt 
holsters are not concealed’. And the Second 
Amendment to the US Constitution says that 
‘a well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.’ This is hallowed, rather than 
vitiated, by the fact that it was adopted in 
the gun-law conditions of 1790. 

In England the Firearms Act of 1937, which 
looks effective enough on paper, except to the 
handful of people who can understand it, is 
in practice not much more effective than the 
American statutes. This is due in about equal 
proportions to its needlessly involved lan- 
guage, its maze of exceptions and escape 
clauses, its tenderness for the British tradition 
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that a fine day is an occasion to go out and 
kill attractive birds and animals, and the mis- 
guided benevolence of the courts of Quarter 
Sessions. When a chief constable refuses a 
firearm certificate because the applicant has 
no good reason for wanting one, or because 
he couldn’t be allowed to have one ‘without 
danger to the public safety or to the peace’, 
the disappointed man can appeal with a very 
good chance of success, to the magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions. 

There are two ways in which the control 
of firearms should be tightened. First, the list 
of exempted persons and occupations ought 
to be drastically overhauled; and in relation 
to revolvers and automatic pistols it could 
be limited to the armed forces. Secondly, the 
customs control at ports should be far more 
concerned about incoming firearms than even 
about Swiss watches and the works of Henry 
Miller. The flow of foreign-made pistols and 
revolvers into this country, though probably 
less now than in the first five years after the 
war, is still a grave enough matter to justify 
ruthless measures. The alternative is not 
merely to go on lending colour to official 
mis-statements about firearms and the death 
penalty, but to facilitate some of the murders 
that no death penalty will ever prevent. 


Correspondence 


TOMORROW’S UNIVERSITIES 


Sm, — Just how silly can we become on the 
matter of university reform and expansion? Mr 
Gwyn Morgan seems to claim a share for the 
students in the disciplinary and planning powers 
of a university, as if some infinite wisdom re- 
sides in the minds of students fresh from school 
with two advanced level passes to their credit, 
which enable them to see solutions unknown to 
the lecturers and professors who have spent 
their whole lives working in the service of 
undergraduates. 

And then there is Asa Briggs, who has seen 
that well-known Romano-British inscription (it 
may have been discovered at Piltdown) which 
declares that ‘the location of Brighton makes 
the introduction of such a school [of European 
Studies] particularly appropriate and the school 
could attract students (and lecturers) from 
Europe’. All the world knows that Brighton 
never had much significance for anyone until 
Prinny first paddled there and certainly means 
nothing either to Europe or to Africa and Asia. 
If distance as the crow flies is the main con- 
sideration, then London Airport is the nearest 
place to the wider world and we ought to erect 
a university at Hounslow; but the roar of the 
Boeing 707’s and the whine of Viscounts might 
make it desirable to expand Royal Holloway 
College at Englefield Green, which I believe the 
UGC intends to do; but this would not suit 
Armytage with his ‘where there’s muck there’s 
brass’ theory of location. 

The main consideration in selecting a place 
for a university is the suitability of the site and 
the sympathy of the Town and Country Planning 
boys. Does Armytage really not know that the 
horseless carriage makes it easy for even the 
most remote villager to visit Scunthorpe? And 
does he not know that England is now just one 
big industrial belt with a number of native 
reserves, to which the captains of industry flee 
in expense-sheet, chauffeur-driven Bentleys? 
There is likely to be just as much brass around 
Shaftesbury as there is in Scunthorpe. 

Argument about location will get us nowhere. 
What is important is the pattern of studies. 
When it was necessary to do something about 
keeping the Commonwealth together by setting 
up universities in Africa, the West Indies and 
elsewhere the model adopted was London Uni- 
versity, whose syllabuses seldom make the news, 
though they offer in many cases precisely that 
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flexibility and variety for which there is so 
much clamour. Does Asa Briggs really seriously 
propose to- compete in the field of Afro-Asian 
studies with the School of Oriental and African 
Studies? 
R. F. Leste 
Queen Mary College 
Mile End Road 
El 


Sir, - Should it not perhaps alarm, rather than 
hearten, Professor Briggs that businessmen, who 
‘have long complained, doubtless with varying 
degrees of justice, that they do not get the kind 
of arts graduates they want from the univer- 
sities,” are likely to find the Brighton proposals 
‘of particular interest to them’? 

And why does Professor Armytage think that 
only with Scunthorpe at hand can the usual con- 
cerns of universities - Anthony and Cleopatra, 
for instance - have a ‘tang of realism’? 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
E. J. CLEARY 
S. W. Dawson 
R. F. HOLLAND 
Davip Sims 
Peter WINCH 


University College of Swansea 


Sir, - Please allow me to correct Mr J. Gwyn 
Morgan’s extraordinary statement that the read- 
ing room of this library ‘has accommodation 
for only 100 students.” There are in fact 506 
working places in the library, 320 of which are 
in the reading room. 

P. A. LarKIN 
Librarian 
University of Hull 


THE FREE PRESS 


Sir — John Osborne is behind the times. Paul 
Slickeys are on the way out. They are not only 
being cleaned up, but also polished off. Ironic- 
ally, they are victims of the proprietorial 
superstition that helped to put them where they 
are. This is the belief that any publication, 
even a club magazine like the Queen, has the 
power of make and make. For the gossip 
columns are often the instrument of proprie- 
torial malice to enemies and benevolence to 
friends. 1 know, because I was one of the 
Slickey boys myself. 

My speciality now is what the readers are 
told is top society: debutante dances and the 
frayed fringes of the Buck House set. Once 
upon a time, before I got respectable, I had to 
worry about the marital, extra-marital and pre- 
marital convortings of the peerage and who sat 
with what at film premieres. No more. Most 
editors being former office boys anxious for an 
in with the right people, it wasn’t too hard to 
con one into believing that I was a top man 
myself. The shirts from Harvie and Hudson 
(proceeds of a profile of Aristotle Onassis), the 
lighter from Asprey’s (a present from a publicist) 
and the regimental tie (Clerk, Grade II], RASC) 
helped a lot. 

John Osborne (I helped to make him, but I 
know I can’t break him) can fulminate as much 
as he likes. I’m safe. My column disdains 
showbiz, including the theatrical knights and 
dames. I'll get no more telegrams from Frank 
Sinatra denouncing me as a louse and a disgrace 
to journalism. No, my column would rather 
have a minor peer’s cocktail party (‘Swizzle- 
sticks twinkled in Knightsbridge . . .”) than the 
emotional revelation of a film star (* Lauren 
Bacall told me today of her secret heart- 
break .. .”). And I must say it’s a lot easier. 
In spite of Mr Osborne’s beliefs, I never liked 
doorstep jobs. Champagne on the inside is 
better than cold shoulder on the outside. 

Frankly, I’m very grateful to Penelope Gilliatt, 
Jocelyn Stevens and their friends. They’ve put 
the fear of oblivion: into those Slickeys who 
enjoy their work and relieved men like mé from 
the boring necessity of asking brides on their 
wedding day when the baby is expected. If 
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Last word from the director ... final check on make-up and it’s scene 154 take five. An exciting moment in an exciting day. And to match the glamour of this 
limelight life—world’s most exciting light car! Dramatic scene-stealer ... star-maker ... picture-stopper. The sort of car to make public appearances in... 
take festivals by storm in... win prize after prize in (latest—Mrs. Anne Hall and Miss Valerie Domleo, Ladies’ Cup Monte Carlo Rally!). The sort of car you'll like 
—and go on liking—for its performance, superb style, wonderful economy and devastating features. And as an Anglia owner you enjoy so many special Ford 
‘extras’: unequalled low purchase price; special hire purchase terms at the new repayment rates*; low insurance rates; traditionally better trade-in value, 
and—for regular attention that every car needs—unique, world-wide Ford Service. Like to know more? Then see your nearest Ford Dealer for a free, 
without-obligation test-drive—today! 


DE LUXE STANDARD £415 + 
MODEL £1605.10 pte = £SG610- 5-10 | MODEL £174.0.10p.t. ~ £589 -O 10 
* (or £117.16.10 deposit and 36 monthly instalments of £16.0.8, or £250 deposit and 36 monthly instalments of £11.10. 9) 
De Luxe models can be obtained with PVC, Rayonweave or leather upholstery, Essential reading for ALL Ford 
FROM ORIG) POR2) white sidewall tyres, single or two-tone body colours: both models can be supplied with owners—FORD TIMES. From your 


heater. Your Ford Dealer can fit a radio and a host of special Ford accessories, newsagent, One shilling. 
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pirors are seldom ‘Dear’ to their 
E correspondents, a deprivation which 
probably worries them less than it would 
me. “Sir’’, the letters begin, in what sounds 
a hectoring tone; but the worst that is likely 
to follow is a stuffy “‘my attention has been 
drawn” or a pained “your correspondent 
is mistaken”’. 

You can tell a good deal about a news- 
paper from its Letters to the Editor— 
because they tell you what sort of people 
it appeals to. Some columns tend to be 
preoccupied with Our Budgie, age seven, 
who can recite the whole first line of The 
Last Fight of the Revenge. Some are 
excoriated battlefields ringing for weeks 
with rival rallying cries about the origin of 
a nursery rhyme. 


Observer readers show us, however, that 
liveliness need not be silly, nor moral 
indignation shrill. Of course this could be 
due to some sort of selection committee in 
Tudor Street. But I think not. This Editor 
does not censor (he certainly makes no 
bones about printing letters taking him to 
task for the occasional mistake). The 
letters simply reflect the natural good sense 
and mental vigour of their writers. 


Urbanity and Wit 

Another striking thing is that they correct 
the impression—hard to escape when one 
looks at some other correspondence 
columns—that writers to the newspapers 
are a special sort of exhibitionist crank. 
These are ordinary people engaged in a 
civilized exchange of ideas with intelligence, 
urbanity and wit. 


Sometimes too, The Observer provides a 
forum for a point of view that would other- 
wise hardly get a hearing, as when it 
recently printed a long letter from Georgi 
Zhukov, Chairman of the Soviet Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations. 


Reviews of Oxford lectures; working 
wives; the Honours list; doubts about 
Freud (and doubts about the doubts); 
Christian Unity—what a sweep and scope 
there has been in late weeks. J.B.L. 
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you think this indicates an unpleasant cynicism 
on my part, you're right. Fifteen years in the 
business have taught me many things that don't 
square with the idealism that impelled me at the 
beginning. It’s a racket. ‘Or, to be more precise, 
the part of it in which I work is a racket. 

Lord Beaverbrook is in it for power, which 
has eluded him. Lord Rothermere is in it for 
money, which isn’t a very good idea these days. 
Cecil Harmsworth King is in it for family pride, 
which happens to mesh very nicely with his 
desire for a quick dollar. And I'm in it for 
money. My conscience doesn’t come cheap, 
but it’s a purchasable commodity and my income 
from newspapers is rising while Rothermere’s 
is falling, which gives me a sour satisfaction. 

One day, when I've eaten my way through 
all the best menus in town, lil return to the 
parsimonious honesty of provincial journalism. 
Not, of course, that provincial proprietors are 
any better really than Beaverbrook, Rothermere 
and King. It’s just that provincial papers are 
kept in line by the knowledge that one unwise 
story can offend enough readers and advertisers 
to ensure a severe case of death. This is more 
difficult for a national paper to achieve, although 
several have been doing it recently. 

It’s a shame. I cry all the way to the bank. 
For there’s no greater pleasure in life than being 
proved right profitably. I’ve known for a long 
time that the proprietors’ greed for money had 
delivered them into the hands of the advertising 
media research departments. Hence the rise of 
my kind of column, with its proved attraction 
of A and B Class readers, and the fall of the 
Paul Slickeys, with their proved attraction for 
criticism from what sub-editors call ‘Top 
People’. 

For if Slickey reporters are ‘pathologically 
resentful of criticism’, so are proprietors - and 
for a reason that John Osborne will never 
believe. They find it hard to look themselves 
in their shaving-mirrors some mornings. Un- 
fortunately for them and the world, they are 
simultaneously victims and beneficiaries of a 
relentless commercial process that condemns 
them to keeping newspapers much as they are. 

I must say I get a good laugh out of the 
solemn antics of those earnest people who urge 
Royal Commissions on the Press. They 
obviously believe that newspapers are the con- 
science of the public, the bulwark of democracy, 
the Fourth Estate and all that twaddle. They've 
been listening to too many Rotary Club 
speeches. Newspapers are a business. We suck 
in raw material, not caring that it’s other 
people’s lives, and spew it out again in recon- 
stituted form. The fact that most proprietors are 
inept businessmen doesn’t alter the truth of this. 

Do you know what I'd do if I owned a 
tabloid? Print the outside pages on greaseproof 
paper and the inside pages perforated into 
squares. Each section would have a powerful 
appeal! for certain advertisers. And this pagina- 
tion would be a fearless recognition of the 
paper’s most useful roles. 

But I'm afraid it would shock John Osborne. 

PauL SLICKEY 
(Retired) 


Sir, — John Osborne is once again bang on 
target in his strictures on the press and on the 
Press Council, although inevitably most jcur- 
nalists will shrug off his views about their job as 
being sour grapes following the effective hack- 
ing operation the London theatre critics per- 
formed on the perceptive world of Paul Slickey. 

However, it is undeniably true that ‘many 
newspapermen are pathologically resentful of 
criticism’. This is something which has always 
struck me as being a most curious trait to be 
found in a band of men who dish out invective 
willy-nilly to the high and not-so-high in the 
land and yet who, when on the receiving end of 
even the slightest adverse comment, scream like 
scolded children. What is the reason? I've tried 
to fathom out the answer for a long time now 
but am still searching. Maybe it is because so 
many journalists have started as youngsters at 
the bottom of the newspaper ladder on local 
papers, where they tend to get kicked around and 
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where the local big-wigs are always right and the 
press invariably wrong. Brought up in this 
atmosphere where criticism is generally played 
down ‘purely to keep the peace’, as I heard one 
local editor put it, the journalist, when he sets 
foot in Fleet Street, feels he has come of age 
and is part of that great organisation which, as a 
French writer aptly put it, ‘sets all standards 
and fixes all values’. The result is that they get an 
inflated view of their rightful place in society 
and become obsessed with the fact that they are 
part of the Almighty - and All-mighty - 
National Press. 

This is just a guess on my part. I’m sure Mr 
Osborne has his views and I'd dearly love to 
know them for I am a journalist myself. 

KEVIN HENRIQUES 

94 Waverley Road 

Stoneleigh, Epsom 


THE GREAT DRUG RACKET 


Sir, — Your article on drug costs was a 
challenging one. Certain aspects of the matter, 
however, appear to merit further consideration. 
The increase in profits shown by some of the 
ethical pharmaceutical manufacturers over the 
lasi ten years is indeed very substantial. A recent 
newspaper article written in defence of the 
present situation has said that the increase in 
profits showns by the drug companies is no 
greater than that shown by many other sections 
of industry over a similar period. Whilst this is 
mainly true, it does not take into account the 
enormous amount of money spent on sales 
promotion in the form of postal literature and 
commercial travellers which has, indirectly, to be 
paid for almost entirely by the Health Service 
as the purchaser of the vast majority of the 
drugs so advertised. 

In view of the much repeated claim that high 
drug costs are mecessary to cover research 
expenses, it would be enlightening if a company 
engaged entirely on ethical pharmaceutical pro- 
duction were to come forward with figures to 
show the relative amounts spent on research 
and sales promotion in any one year. From 
such figures it would be possible to assess more 
fairly the merits of their claims. 

It may also be argued.that the advertising is 
informative and thus a mecessary service to 
doctors, Such an argument can only be sub- 
stantiated in a small number of cases. If the 
advertising were genuinely informative would it 
be necessary for the Ministry of Health to spend 
additional sums on circularising doctors with 
their admirable ‘Prescriber’s Notes’? These notes 
are, in effect, maps to guide bewildered 
practitioners through the maze of conflicting 
claims and to point out the frequently vast 
differences in price between standard prepara- 
tions and similar or identical ones sold under 
proprietary names. 

Only in the final sentence of your article is the 
real issue raised; should the industry be nation- 
alised? The case seems to be a strong one and 
this solution was recently suggested by a Con- 
servative member of parliament. It is surprising 
that this outstanding candidate for nationalisa- 
tion has not figured more prominently on the 
Labour Party's short list. Should not this be 
their logical reply to the recently imposed 
Health Service charges? Is it on account of the 
difficulties involved in nationalising companies 
with international ramifications that so little 
apparent attention has been paid to it? It 
would be instructive to know if these difficulties 
are in fact insuperable, 

Apart from the very substantial economies 
which national ownership would achieve, a less 
spectacular, but perhaps equally important 
benefit would ensue. The research departments 
of the various companies would be placed under 
the central administration of the Medical Re- 
search Council and their present meagre 
resources thus vastly augmented. Although 
valuable investigative work is undoubtedly being 
carried out at present by many of the companies, 
research posts with them do not, rightly or 
wrongly, carry prestige within the medical pro- 
fession. Promising doctors are thus discouraged 
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‘s from taking these posts as their chances of sub- tive judgments about my work. I do believe, ‘lunatic fringers’ (whom they can persecute more 
d sequently obtaining consultant posts within the however, that I have a right to expect that they easily) that the police were ordered to do noth- 
* Health Service are liable to be diminished. argue with what I do say and not with what 1 ing. That was almost the best proof of the in- 
ts R. W. SHERWIN do not say. fluence exerted. 
se 64 Cromwell Avenue, N6 All I can do is suggest to those of your readers When my former husband Lincoln Steffens 
“ who are really interested in the issues involved was in Petrograd at the beginning of the Russian 
is that they read my book together with Mr Revolution, he recounted how thousands of 
a USES OF SOCIOLOGY Samuel’s review and judge for themselves. people came out into the streets and just marched 
ty . : SEYMOUR MARTIN Lipset along. He pulled out one trance-like peasant, 
re Sir, - Thank you for your invitation for me Yale University shook him and asked why he was there. The 
‘ to add a final word to the continuing contro- Department of Political Science peasant looked puzzled and finally haltingly re- 
versy over my book, Political Man. Unfortun- ; ’ plied: “We heard there was something wrong in 
™ ately, Mr Samuel's polemical methods make it [This correspondence is now closed] Petrograd and we've come out to fix it.’ 
to impossible to adequately answer him in the brief ELLta WINTER 
letter which you request. He persistently reacts 103 Frognal, NW3 
to evidence which shows that he has distorted CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
or misrepresented me by bringing up completely 
new issues. Sir, — I disagree with Mervyn Jones that ‘the SIQUEIROS AND AUGUSTUS JOHN 
May I therefore simply call attention to the only thing civil disobedience gains publicity for 
errors to which he has admitted, in each case is civil disobedience.’ But many people may Sir, — I was interested to read in Charon’s 
without his making any apology therefor? He share his views and they are worth answering. column that Siqueiros, the Mexican painter is 
admits that his claim that I called Israel a ‘back- Didn’t Thoreau gain a good deal of publicity for in prison without trial. However, having recently 
a ward democracy’ is false, that the quotation his objection to objectionable taxes by that read Isaac Don Levine’s The Mind of an Assas- 
r, which he attributes to me was his own. He method? TV, radio and newspaper will talk about sin, 1 am unable to feel any deep sympathy for 
n. admits that I have never made use of ‘tests of nuclear disarmament in exact proportion as Siquciros. 
he statistical significance’, although in his reply of actions in its favour gather numbers and Siqueiros joined Stalin’s notorious NKVD in 
he 3 February he claimed to find them on at least momentum and make news — whatever the news. 1928. He was implicated in the murder of the 
nt 76 pages of the book. He admits by inference We all know that. If I rode naked on a white young man Sheldon Harte, led the machine-gun 
he that there is no reference to a ‘Norwegian by- horse through town with Nuclear Disarmament raid which attempted to murder Trotsky, Mrs 
in election poll’ in my book, although he again scrawled over my back (my front must obvi- Trotsky and their ten-year old grandson. He 
10 twice tried to insist on such a manufactured ously remain free) certainly some would ask was an associate of Mercador, the murderer of 
ns poll. Again inferentially, by bringing up another why a normal, godfearing, polite woman like Trotsky, apparently arranging his passage to 
is argument instead of answering the point, he myself would do such a thing. Czechoslavakia last year. 
he seems to admit that his claim in the review that I emphatically disagree that everyone knows Augustus John, on the other hand, has never 
les everyone according to me ‘seems to vote Con- about nuclear dangers: it is astonishing how shown murderous intent; and so, while it is 
nd servative’ is also not true. many millions do not. This is why one must try possible to compare the two men as artists, I 
be In my original lengthy letter I attempted to by all means to bring it home to them. Once cannot see how Charon is able to take the com- 
ce show by explicit citations to the review and to their attention is caught in any way at all - by parison further. 
he page references in my book that every single Godiva or a great philosopher of 88 sitting on a S. LESLIE 
point made by Mr Samuel is a distortion, if not pavement - or any other means we in our 2 Simmons Close 
gh an outright manufacture of my opinions, ingenuity can devise, they will begin to seek Russell Lane, N20 
ch methods, or evidence. I submit that Mr Samuel’s motives and discuss the question. And surely it 
ny admission that he has erred on at least four was only because the government was a bit [Charon’s point was that imprisonment without 
‘O- points attests to the validity of my charge. I scared of 3,000 good people, not ‘vagrants’, not trial is a bad practice - whether carried out by 
. have no objection to reviewers formulating nega- ‘riffraff', not ‘down-and-outers’, ‘beatniks’, or Communists or their opponents.] 
c 
ym se 
- Hugh Gaitskell, MP 
is George Brown, MP 
: aed Ween Om THE FORGOTTEN 
b- James Callaghan, MP 
he Barbara Castle, MP 
A Anthony Greenwood, MP About one and a half million Algerians have been torn from their homes 
ith A. L. Williams and placed in Regroupment Camps. They were taken from their homes 
tes will all be at the because of the Military demand for Free Areas. These Regroupment Camps 
ed YOUNG SOCIALISTS RALLY at have been encircled by troops; no entry or exit is allowed . . . imprisoned 
— Skegness without the bare amenities of a Prison. 


ra- 


The situation of the camps is often in barren lands—scrubland without 


er DERBYSHIRE MINERS’ 


~~ HOLIDAY CENTRE 
nd 27 May to 3 June 1961 


»n- 
ing The inclusive charge for the week is £7.10.0 


sa- Full details from: The Labour Party, 


shelter, shorn of opportunity to find food or fuel. The basic allowance of 
food is miserably small; about half of what is required to maintain even a 
low standard of life. Reports tell of two out of three children dying of 
hunger and disease in some camps. Unless aid is rushed to them many more 
will die and leave behind a legacy of lasting bitterness which will destroy 
the future for which so many worthy people are striving. 























the Transport House, Smith Square, London, SW1 A delegation of French Church Leaders visited the Camps and were 
be horrified at the conditions they found. Naked children prostrate on the 
ns ground suffering from fever. No medicines were available. Some attempts 
"sa have been made in recent months to improve conditions but many will die 
ttle unless we can rush immediate supplies to them. 
Tt It is not for us to concern ourselves with the political issue. All we know 
_ is that tiny children and innocent people are again the victims of war. 
ies They have not the means to plead so we must ask for your help in their 
less psvaab name. 
ant HEMEL HEM . anal . . ° 4 ® 
oe 8 pm, March 13, Adeyfield Hall, Queens Square We all have so many blessings, we feel sure you will not pass this 
der JOHN ree sl appeal by. 

GEOFFREY WILLIAMS NLA. ‘ on 8 a 
-< CHARLTON ied , Please make your gift out to WAR ON WANT—Cross it ‘Algeria’, and send to: 
gh 7.30 pm, March 16, Chariton House, Charlton The Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, P.C., M.P. 
ing lage 
ies, KONNI ZILLIACUS, M.P. WAR ON WANT, London, W.5 
or LEN MISELDINE 
oe CND, 2 Carthusian Street, EC! THE CONGO NEED IS STILL DESPERATE 
Be Telephone: CLErkenwell 5146 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Creative Definitions 


ASA BRIGGS 


With the publication of The Long Revo- 
lution*, a series of linked essays of depth 
and quality, Raymond Williams completes 
a remarkable ten years’ programme of 
work. Culture and Society was a fascinat- 
ing critical history of a number of res- 
ponses (including the author’s own) both 
in thought and feeling to changing social 
circumstances since the industrial revolu- 
tion. Border Country was a novel which 
expressed in a quite different form the 
impact of the same thinking and experi- 
ence. The Long Revolution binds together 
and in many places extends, clarifies and 
strengthens what Mr Williams has said 
before. 

His work has many complexities. This 
is because the contexts he is exploring are 
— or were — complex and because the terms 
which have been used in discussions about 
culture and society have many variations 
of meaning and reference. Such complexi- 
ties obscure the basic simplicity of Mr 
Williams’s view of a ‘common culture’ in 
an industrial society, the culture of a com- 
munity of equals in which men and women 
are either valued as real individuals or, 
where that kind of closeness is impossible, 
by a common general respect. In such a 
community work and art would each have 
a new meaning. Men would be men and 
not ‘economic men’ or ‘aesthetic men’. 
Learning would be the most valuable real 
resource of society, and education would 
become ‘something which we should have 
to produce a special argument to limit 
rather than a special argument to extend.’ 
Democracy would be the process of arriv- 
ing at common decisions and going on to 
implement them. 

There is nothing new in this view of 
society, the pedigree of which Mr Williams 
has already traced. It can be appreciated 
or resisted without knowing anything of 
the pedigree. What is always new is the 
particular configuration of forces which 
prevents its realisation. Behind each parti- 
cular configuration, of course, there are 
economic, social and psychological _pres- 
sures: some of these pressures are con- 
stant, others continuous - and, as Mr Wil- 
liams shows, all are interrelated. He re- 
fuses to give priority in his own analysis 
to one set of processes over another; but 
in his conclusion he talks of a ‘hard 
economic centre’ and attributes the lack of 
‘an adequate sense of society’ to capitalism, 
‘a particular and temporary system of or- 
ganising the industrial process.’ His work is 
thus in line with the main 19th-century 
socialist tradition. 

In an obvious sense, indeed, his work is 
a commentary upon and an elucidation of 
that tradition, ‘The long revolution’ has 
brought socialism into existence in its 
modern form, but it has also helped to 
fashion the instruments of resistance to it. 
There have been three revolutions, inter- 
acting upon each other. The first has been 


the democratic revolution, created by and 
revealing both explicit conflicts in society 
and confused arguments about them. Mr 
Williams seems to me to understand this 
revolution very clearly. The second has 
been the industrial revolution, creating 
new wealth but also transforming social 
relationships. This revolution is treated 
more summarily, and I think that its 
nature may be obscured by Mr Williams’s 
conception of economics as ‘a system of 
maintenance.” The third has been a cul- 
tural revolution, involving the extension of 
the skills of literacy and of advanced com- 
munication to all people rather than to 
limited groups. Mr Williams deals in de- 
tail with some features of this revolution. 
The three revolutions, in his view, should 
not be considered separately. 


Our whole way of life, from the shape 
of our communities to the organisation 
and content of education, and from the 
structure of the family to the status of 
art and entertainment, is being profoundly 
affected by the progress and interaction of 
democracy and industry, and by the ex- 
tension of communications. 


The contemporary debate about culture 
and society should start, not within a speci- 
alism, but at this crossroads where different 
specialisms meet. 

Mr Williams is concerned not only with 
making his own contribution to this debate 
but with clarifying the terms of the debate 
for other people. He has a genuine and 
unique personal contribution, grounded in 
his own experience as well as in his read- 
ing, but he stresses that communication is 
the process of converting unique experi- 
ence into common experience. In his last 
chapter, he notes that when society is in a 
revolutionary phase it is not time for 
reasoned catalogues of sober achievement 
but rather for ‘new creative definitions’ — 
of basic terms like ‘culture’, ‘communica- 
tion’ or ‘democracy’ and of contemporary 
counters of argument, like ‘masses’, 
‘elites’, ‘conformity’ or ‘consumers’. The 
forceful statement of these and of many 
other definitions has been perhaps Mr 
Williams’s major achievement. They are 
all definitions in depth which summon the 
experience of the past to the aid of living 
in the present. 

Among the terms which are sensitively 
examined in this volume four stand out - 
‘class’, ‘masses’, "market’ and ‘consumer’. 
Mr Williams has already written illumin- 
atingly about the first two with a superb 
mixture of commonsense and insight, yet 
he adds significantly and forcefully to 
what he has written before. The third 
term was missing as a central unifying 
concept in Gulture and Society, and its 
presence in this volume not only makes Mr 
Williams’s historical argument easier to 





*The Long Revolution. By RAYMOND 
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follow but enables him to link much of 
what he says about economics with what 
he says about art and literature. The word 
‘consumer’ has often been criticised, par- 
ticularly in debates on adult education 
which Mr Williams knows at first hand. 
But it has seldom been examined as critic- 
ally as it is here: ‘if we were not con- 
sumers, but users, we might look at society 
very differently, for the concept of use in- 
volves general human judgments.’.So much 
contemporary debate rests on the thought- 
less reiteration of these four words and 
their derivatives, along with a number of 
words borrowed from sales pushing and 
public relations, that argument quickly 
becomes confined and distorted. To a his- 
torian this might be interesting: to some- 
one living now, it is often tragic. 

There is one other particularly revealing 
definitional analysis, in which Mr Williams 
explores the relationship between ‘indivi- 
dual’ and ‘society’ He considers several 
descriptions — ‘member’, ‘subject’, ‘servant’, 
‘exile’ and ‘vagrant’ — in an attempt to get 
past ‘the impasse’ of talking simply in 
terms of ‘conformity’ and ‘nonconformity’. 
In the process the word ‘establishment’ is 
clarified also. Of course, within actual 
societies individuals may, he says, be 
‘members’ in some respects and ‘servants’ 
in other respects, yet still feel themselves 
to be ‘exiles’ too. In this discussion of 
society, as in other places, I think that Mr 
Williams’s enquiry would have been more 
complete had he brought religion into the 
picture: it has received little attention at 
any stage of his programme. 

I also believe that he overlooks, as he 
overlooked in Culture and Society, some 
of the relevant writing and experience of 
the last quarter of the 19th-century. Before 
sociologists turned to the relationship be- 
tween individuals and society, a genera- 
tion of socialist rebels - many of them 
middle-class socialists - specifically 
claimed that socialism equals ‘true indivi- 
dualism’. The late 19th-century revolt 
against customs and conventions deserves 
more attention than it has received, as 
does the way in which it failed (partly, but 
only partly, through limited success). The 
revolt is functionally related to the formu- 
lation of socialist gospels and to the re- 
lease of human energy which gave momen- 
tum to the growing socialist movement. I 
think that it was a mistake for Mr Wil- 
liams in Culture and Society to dismiss this 
period briefly as ‘Interregnum’. 

It was certainly not an interregnum in 
the history of many of the instruments of 
‘cultural expansion’, like the press, to which 
Mr Williams devotes part two of his new 
book. This section, which follows the first 
four general chapters on the creative mind, 
the analysis of culture, individuals and 
societies, and images of society, is useful 
both for its facts and for its exposure of a 
number of historical simplifications, for 
example, that the basis of the new popular 
press was the Education Act of 1870, by 
means of which the ordinary people of 
England learned to read. It is by no means 
complete, however, even in relation to 
essentials. The rise and fall of the provin- 
cial press needs to be fitted into the story. 
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The distinction between the ‘pauper press’ 
and the ‘respectable press’ did not hold in 
quite the same way in the provinces, where 
the effective press emerged before 1850 and 
certainly at first did not follow a general 
rather than an angled policy, as Mr 
Williams claims. 

The point is not a peripheral one. The 
decline of provincial ‘sub-cultures’, a prob- 
lem with which Mr Williams has not con- 
cerned himself, is a main if not a central 
theme in English 19th- and 20th-century 
cultural history, and the 1890's were a sig- 
nificant decade in this history. The econo- 
mic background of that period deserves 
rather more attention too, particularly since 
it was a period of expansion both in retail- 
ing and advertising: the term ‘great depres- 
sion’, used ‘straight’ by Mr Williams, needs 
a number of qualifications. Finally, in rela- 
tion to the technical history of ‘mass 
entertainment’ the last quarter of the 19th 
century is of strategic importance. In 1896, 
the same year as Harmsworth launched the 
Daily Mail, the first public cinema show 
was given in London and Marconi arrived 
in London to demonstrate his first wireless 
experiments. 

This is past history, although it impinges 
on the present. The last part of Mr 
Williams’s book is the most directly chal- 
lenging. In 60 pages called ‘Britain in the 
1960s’, Mr Williams brings his general 
analysis to bear on contemporary society. 
There are some very telling points, but 
some of the recommendations (and analy- 
sis) seem to me unconvincing. Would it 
really help, for instance, to hold elections 
of at least a substantial part of the House 
of Commons every two years? Would not 
the main result be an increase in the work 
of the advertising agencies? And if there 
were fixed dates for periodic elections, 
would not one of the least satisfactory 
elements in the American political system 
be duplicated here? More seriously — allow- 
ing for the sound radical pedigree of the 
demand for annual parliaments — would it 
be easier to sort out our current social and 
cultural problems if social stratification 
were based entirely on money and actual 
position? My own reading of 19th-century 
English history does not convince me that 
more would necessarily have been achieved 
if the middle classes had been true to only 
one idea, that of going all out for money, 
power and position. Mr Williams’s last 
chapter seems to suffer also from being 
confined to an English framework of refer- 
ence. I can understand why it had to be so 
— good reasons are given in the introduc- 
tion — but the debate on the questions Mr 
Williams raises will properly and inevitably 
range widely over space as well as time. 

Ten years in a man’s life is a good span, 
and at the end of his programme of work 
Mr Williams feels that it is ‘like the com- 
pletion of a particular stage in one’s life’. 
During those ten years there have been 
marked changes in the mood and content 
of debate in England which have forced 
what Mr Williams says into the forefront. 
He notes that he did not foresee when he 
was working on Culture and Society that 
by the time it was published ‘an important 


continued on page 390 
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NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


THE 


SECRET 
WAR of 


WHITEHALL 


BY C. P. SNOW 


TIZARD, the man CHERWELL, 
who backed Radar Churchill’s Grey 


— He Lost Eminence — He Won 


THE FATE OF THE NATION DEPENDED ON 
THIS EPIC BACKROOM BATTLE BETWEEN 
SCIENTISTS IN WARTIME BRITAIN 


Here is high drama never before told. Tizard v. 
Cherwell. A conflict so heated, so secret and yet the fate 
of the nation depended on the battle between these two 
unknown backroom scientists. Now novelist and scientist, 
C. P. Snow, tells the inside story of the personal enmity 
and the bitter vendetta that raged in wartime Whitehall. 





Read this enthralling story 
this Sunday in the... 


SUNDAY TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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WE DO NOT SUPPLY DRIVERS 


We do not supply drivers or manufacture cars; but long before the 


question of driving arises, GKN is co-operating with the motor 
industry on a very large scale indeed. Machines for toolmaking; 
automated welding and paint-spraying plant; forgings of every 
description; fastenings without end—over 80 companies of the 
GKN Group are inextricably, and very happily, involved in travel 
and transport. The GKN Group includes Europe's largest makers 
of pressed steel vehicle wheels and Britain's biggest producers of 
chassis frames; and there are GKN companies making auto body 
panel assemblies, cylinder blocks, con. rods, crankshafts. Certainly, 


without us, there would be very little driving—from either seat. 


* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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SOME MYTHICAL 
ELEMENTS IN 
y ENGLISH X 
LITERATURE 


By myth Dr Tillyard means some 
stor or event that has become 
a communal possession, the ( 
classic embodiment of a way of 
feeling or thinking. He discusses 4 
examples of literature from the 
Middle Ages to the 18th century Q 
which seem to be expressions of 


such myths. 

‘Genuinely stimulating.’ q 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
16s net q 


A. Alvares 4 
THE SCHOOL OF 


( 
DONNE 
‘He has written the best short \ 
guide I know to the metaphysical 
tradition, and his judgments on 4 
individual poets . . . are memor- 
ably concise and just.’G.S. FRASER 


‘Beautifully timed and executed 
. the prose runs clear and 
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rapid.’ DONALD DAVIE 
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MEZZOTINT 


‘Sir Compton deploys his charac- 
ters with deft professionalism, 
and waxes fizzing-furious over g 
racial prejudice Vintage 
Mackenzie, this, as explosive and 4 
delectable as good champagne.’ 
PETER GREEN 4 
*A born story teller whose powers 
of observation are undimmed.” ( 
The Scotsman 
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R. M. DASHWOOD 


‘One of those rare cases of a \ 
child assuming its parent's 
mantle and proving it a very fair 4¢ 
fit. Miss R. M. Dashwood’s 
mother was the late...E.M. 4 
Delafield . . . Charming and all 
the better for being reminiscent 
of an earlier melody.’ { 
VERNON FANE 
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part of our general social thinking would 
have developed along lines which included 
my own themes’. In 1950 cultural questions 
were peripheral even in debates on the left: 
now there is a much deeper grasp of what 
‘culture’ and ‘society’ mean. Mr Williams 
mentions a number of books which have 
helped him: it would be possible to sug- 
gest an alternative list which would guide 
a reader to the same or to a nearby destina- 
tion. Yet during the same ten years alterna- 
tife views of society, including the recent 
re-statement of a very crude ‘market view’, 
have been canvassed with a considerable 
measure of success, and all the terms which 
‘Mr Williams rightly criticises have become 
more and more accepted. Mr Williams puts 
his faith in ‘actual men and women’, but 
he adds ‘in the long run’. How long is the 
long run in the long revolution? 


Pilots and Co-Pilots 


Fate is the Hunter. By Ernest K. Gann. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 


This is a documentary about the pre- 
war days of commercial flying, first in the 
United States and, after, during the war, in 
South America and all over the world. It is 
an evocation from the point of view of the 
men in the cockpit, the pilot and co-pilot. 
They are shown as technicians watching their 
instruments and then, suddenly, as human 
beings surprised by peril — all four engines 
give out; the aircraft is lost; it runs into 
violent storm; it is down to a few minutes 
petrol; it escapes collision by 50 feet; it is 
pulled down by ice and so on. These jabs of 
Fate are unpredictable and are opposed by 
the pilots’ luck, their individual character, 
their hard apprenticeship and their technical 
intelligence, the virta of the profession. 

Mr Gann himself was a commercial pilot; 
he is writing about his friends who were not 
of the first lonely and desperate generation 
of flyers but who, still, were pioneers of pas- 
senger flying. The holes in the clouds were just 
as deadly in their temptation as they had been 
in Vol de Nuit. The pilots appear under their 
real names, He has been through their log 
books. Not many lived long. Although parts 
of the book are written in the attitudinising 
prose of posh journalism that hectors the 
reader into an exalted state of respect and 
alarm, the greater part is plain and always 
absorbing. Mr Gann is not in the Saint- 
Exupéry class and, in one sense, is the better 
for that: he informs. He leads our under- 
standing into the deep technical interest of a 
dangerous craft. We shall no longer be the 
torpid, bored passengers we used to be; we 
shall be more exquisitely frightened and yet, 
somehow, far more confident. 

All Mr Gann’s characters are quiet, un- 
oppressive heroes. We begin with the ruthless 
trainers who appear to be torturing their 
trainees, until they arrive at the hard core of 
the man. Then there is Ross, whom Mr Gann 
served as co-pilot; a fastidious, conversible 
man without side but with a built-in wariness 
and liable to terrifying ruthlessness. Ross takes 
a DC2 into a bad thunderstorm. Rain 
drenches the wind shield, pours into the 
cockpit; they have hit what seems to be a 
solid wall, the instruments dance. He has to 
shout to be heard for, in the air, thunder has 
no echo and goes through you like a can- 
nonade. At one desperate point Ross coolly 
stands the aircraft on its nose, yet it is not 
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diving; it is climbing. Balls of white fire seem 
to come into the cockpit itself. And so on - 
chaos. But thank heaven, Ross, the master, is 
at the controls. He takes the aircraft through 
the storm and then hands over to the wretched 
Gann. After what he has been through Gann 
has to do what he has bungled many times 
before; land a DC2 properly. He has screwed 
himself to the task when, suddenly the fiend 
Ross sits up and starts striking match after 
match before Gann’s nose, so that he cannot 
see the instrument panel properly, and doesn't 
stop until altitude, speed and course are right. 
Of course, this was, for the first time, a perfect 
landing. Gann thought Ross was sadistic, 
jealous, mad, at the time. Afterwards he 
admired. Ross believed in the ordeal by fire. 

After that there is an icing up over the 
Blue Ridge mountains and not knowing how 
far below the summits the aircraft is, the air- 
fields closed. There are only 30 gallons in the 
tank when Cincinatti is at last declared 
open. How could they possibly land the 
frozen thing? 


He had to line up with a runway though he 
was quite blind forward, and he had to be right 
the first time. He could not skid the ship and 
so align it exactly during the last moments of 
the descent. The rudder in spite of our com- 
bined kicks, remained frozen. Thus he would 
be obliged to approach the runway at the end 
of a banking circle, keeping it in sight as long 
as he could and then at the last moment 
straightening out and holding a fixed line of 
flight . . . Hughen nailed the runway down 
somehow and held his descent as if sliding 
down a bannister. 


But what worried Hughen was that he did not 
know what would happen when the aircraft 
left level flight. It is enormously to Mr Gann’s 
credit that he can take one through these 
technical questions as they occur so that we 
are convinced that we understand them. He is 
a master of simple exposition and he does not 
overdramatise it. 

Mr Gann’s chapters are all well-chosen to 
give the alarming or mysterious aspects of 
flying; they are models of suspense appearing 
suddenly in the ordinary course of the 
trade. They owe their effectiveness to the 
careful and interesting way he has described 
the commonplace: the preoccupation of the 
pilots with regulations, flying hours, pay. 
seniority and behaviour, the idiosyncrasies of 
planes, the reputations of places. An east wind 
flows across Syracuse in summer time and is 
likely to carry fog and close the airport; in 
heavy summer rain it is safe to drop as low 
as 700 feet there. Radio reception is freakish 
in some places; Buffalo is liable to blowing 
snow that hides the runway in a minute. And 
peculiar qualities can be detected in the air 
itself: the ‘foetid musty smell’ that precedes 
or follows lightning, the stagnation and stale- 
ness of air masses that have been still too 
long, old air waiting to be pushed out by the 
younger and fresher. There is a long chapter 
on the first flight to Greenland that expands 
wonderfully well all that a mere passenger has 
caught a glimpse of in the cockpit; the 
peculiar state of trance as a night changes to 
sunrise. And there is another chapter about 
hanging about in Belem and flying over the 
Brazilian jungle which catches quite other 
sensations — among them the prolonged un- 
comfortable speculation that for 1000 miles 
or more there is nothing but trees to land on. 
Mr Gann is a writer saturated in his subject; 
he has the skill to make every instant sharp 
and important and we catch the fever to 
know that documentary writing does not 
often invite. 

V. S. PRitcHetr 
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The Golden Ass 


Not Such an Ass. By HeNry CeciL. Hutchin- 
son. 15s. 


Artful, in fact, rather than asinine. Mr 
Henry Cecil has a sharp eye, and a kind of 
hilarious affection, for the numberless 
anomalies in the law of England. Lawyers 
have usually done fairly well by taking care 
of them, the leading caretakers making great 
fortunes; but Mr Cecil must by now be doing 
quite well out of making fun of them. The 
question is, remembering Brothers in Law and 
No Bail for the Judge, will ordinary readers 
take him seriously enough (he’s not writing 
here for lawyers) in his present role? 

They should. You cannot be as funny as 
Mr Cecil without a true sense of tragedy, and 
this appears often in his attacks on imprison- 
ment for debt (which Parliament ‘abolished’ 
in 1869), on the withholding of costs from 
successful litigants, on judge-made law, and 
on the very odd fact that an innocent person 
wrongly found ‘Guilty but Insane’ has 
absolutely no right of appeal. On the question 
of costs, where the law inflicts its worst in- 
justices and contemplates them with the 
greatest complacency, he states his criticism 
with beautiful simplicity: ‘After all, the State 
appoints the Judges, and if the Judges cause 
expense by making mistakes it is not un- 
reasonable that the State which chose the 
Judges should pay for the mistakes’. 

But this very flair for simple statement leads 
him into minor trouble in his chapter on the 
very topical problem of ‘detention for 
questioning.” Apart from certain statutory 
cases, usually concerned with motorists, he 
says, ‘the police have no more right than any- 
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one else to question people.’ Canvassers 
question you at your front door, but they 
have to go away when you tell them to. You 
can slam the door in their faces. You can do 
the same with the police, says Mr Cecil 
rightly enough; but on page 21 he implies 
that, though they can lawfully ask you to 
display the contents of your suitcase in the 
street, you can decline without being liable to 
arrest. 

He is against doing this because he is in 
favour of good citizenship and disapproves 
of larceny and receiving. But he would oppose 
the ‘legalisation of the present situation’ (i.e. 
‘detention for questioning’) because ‘it would 
put too much power in the hands of the police 
—it would mean for example that the respect- 
able if obstinate old gentleman who refuses 
to show the contents of his suitcase could be 
taken into custody at once.’ But this can law- 
fully be done already, where the obstinacy 
outvies the respectability: thousands are thus 
taken into custody every year, about 600 of 
them being convicted of ‘unlawful possession’ 
because they maintain their obstinacy in front 
of the Magistrates. 

Mr Cecil devotes an invigorating chapter to 
road accidents. He has little time for the 
people who are in favour of ‘increasing 
penalties, removing licences and so forth.’ 
General legislation will do no good. For one 
thing there aren’t enough policemen, and 
never will be until we double the pay, and 
for another thing, juries will not convict 
motorists (‘the poor fellow was very tired; 
that’s why he was lying on the back seat try- 
ing to steer with his feet. Not Guilty’). He 
wants a National No-Accident Day, with 
enormous advance publicity. ‘If only seven 
lives and hundreds of bodies were saved that 
day, it could hardly be counted a failure’. It 
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would show what could be done, setting a 
standard below which we should collectively 
hate to fall; and ‘no other suggestion which 
can be put into immediate effect has ever been 
made’. Is it really too imaginative (as I think 
it is) for this country? It shows as clearly as 
any other passage the tenor of Mr Cecil's 
unusual and thoughtful book. 
C. H. RoLpu 


Unconscious and 
Subcortex 


Behaviour Therapy and the Neuroses, Edited 
by H. J. Eysenck. Pergamon Press. 633s. 


Like everyone, I suppose, I have my 
favourite fantasies. One of them is that I am 
a psychiatrist- one of those balanced eclec- 
tics who ‘warm their pot of soup’ over the 
Freudian fire while at the same time making 
the most thorough investigation of their 
patients’ constitution, physiology, allergies. In 
this fantasy Professor Eysenck comes to con- 
sult me. He complains that he is becoming 
increasingly concerned about his devouring 
hostility ‘towards psychoanalysis. He feels 
that it is getting out of hand and beginning 
to turn him into a dwarf. We embark upon a 
course of treatment which, though it releases 
enough aggression to demolish half Harley 
Street, is ultimately successful. 

If only this manifest absurdity could come 
to pass! The fact is, | am worried about Pro- 
fessor Eysenck. He is, I suppose, one of the 
most brilliant experimental psychologists of 
our time. His studies of personality are 
classic. You have only to read his popular or 
semi-popular essays such as the Uses and 
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Abuses of Psychology to realise that he has 
an exceptionally lively and powerful mind 
with a useful gift for clear exposition. A 
powerful but not, perhaps, a strong mind. 
One senses flaws. Thus Professor Eysenck 
seems rather reluctant to give credit to their 
originators for some of the ideas of which 
he makes apt use. One example, I think, is 
his now well-known scale correlating emo- 
tional and political attitudes on the tough- 
tender: left-right framework. This conception 
was certainly formulated if not originated by 
William James; you will find it mentioned, if 
you look hard enough, in Psychology and 
Politics. 

Another possible flaw seems to me to stem 
from his attitude towards facts. He has a 
passion for mensuration which would seem 
to be admirable in a scientist; yet I get the 
impression that he is sometimes almost ob- 
sessed with tabulation to the neglect of the 
facts themselves and their nature. I have 
heard it said, perhaps maliciously, that this is 
a form of compensation; that he had aspira- 
tions to become a mathematician and that 
when he failed he took refuge in the statistical 
approach. This is a fate which has overtaken 
more members of the advertising profession, 
and market researchers and social surveyors, 
than men of science. 

Recently, Professor Eysenck’s hostility 
towards psychoanalysis has become very 
much fiercer. Indeed, it seems now to have 
entered upon a new uncritical phase. In Uses 
and Abuses of Psychology (1953) he could 
write : 

There is much that is supremely important in 

Freud’s contribution to psychology, but there 

is also much that is bad. To eliminate the 

latter, without losing the former, must be the 
task of a scientifically-orientated psychology. 

The answer to the question which forms the 
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title of this chapter- What is wrong with 
psychoanalysis? —is simple: Psychoanalysis is 
unscientific, It is only by bringing to bear the 
traditional methods of scientific inference and 
experimentation that we can hope to reap all 
the benefit of its founder’s genius. 

Now this seems to express a reasonably 
well balanced attitude. It might have led Pro- 
fessor Eysenck towards undertaking the vital 
task, which others such as Masserman and 
Luria have attempted, as yet with little suc- 
cess-in Luria’s case because of the official 
Stalinist ban-of bridging the gap between 
psychoanalysis and a truly scientific psycho- 
logy. That old eagle Pavlov himself pointed 
towards it in a reported conversation with 
Frolov when he said: 

When I think of Freud and of us physiolo- 
gists I have in mind two parties of miners who 
began to drive a tunnel at the foot of a big 
mountain in order to come to light — the under- 
standing of the human mind. But Freud started 
digging downwards and has dug himself into 
the labyrinth of the unconscious, whereas we 
shall some time come out into the open, into 
the air and light, and shall finish building the 
tunnel. We are certain to finish it because we 
are on the right track. By studying the relation- 
ship between the cortex and the subcortex we 
are already able to show the ways nervous 
processes, both conscious and subconscious, 
develop; we have established phenomena of 
cortical induction, have learned to reproduce 
the neuroses and have joined the clinic to 
physiology while Freud is only trying to guess 
the inner states of man. 

Since 1953, however, Professor Eysenck 
and his followers — some of them, though not 
by any means all, for it is rather difficult to 
know whether a contributor to this volume is 
a willing conscious disciple or an unwitting 
fellow-traveller to whose paper Professor 
Eysenck has given a lift- have become very 
militant. If they go the way they are going 
they will certainly not join the clinic to physi- 
ology. Here is one key sentence from Profes- 
sor Eysenck’s own paper on ‘Learning Theory 
and Behaviour’ with which the volume 
opens: 

Get rid of the symptom and you have elimin- 
ated the neurosis. This notion of purely symp- 
tomatic treatment is so alien to psychoanalysis 
that it may be considered the crucial part of 
the theory here proposed. I would like to 
explore its implications a little further on. 


One possible implication would seem to 
me the further step: Get rid of the syndrome 
and you have eliminated the patient! And 
note the logic employed, a unique mixture of 
tautology and prejudice. 

Fortunately the papers themselves — there 
are 33 in all—are far more rewarding, though 
their level is variable. They have been picked 
from work over the past 40 years ranging 
from some of the early classic behaviourist 
studies. Among the most stimulating are two 
papers by Mary Cover Jones on Children’s 
Fears and Their Elimination, and Edward 
Joseph Shoben Jnr’s paper, rather oddly 
titled, ‘Psychotherapy in Learning Theory’. 
This is quite non-sectarian in tone and takes 
into account the possible role of transference 
in any situation in which patient and thera- 
pist are involved. 

Transference, however, is something which 
Professor Eysenck does not consider. How 
far Dr Wolpe takes it into account I am not 
quite certain. Dr Wolpe is the disciple closest 
to Professor Eysenck’s bosom, His paper 
covers the same ground as his book Psycho- 
therapy by Reciprocal Inhibition. Wolpe’s 
consideration of neurosis and anxiety is un- 
doubtedly a most important contribution; but 
his therapeutic method is so elaborate and can 
involve so many interviews, including coun- 
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selling (one patient had 65 interviews over a 
course of treatment lasting 27 months) that it 
becomes quite impossible to rule out the 
transference factor. Anyone with a little ex- 
perience will tell you how powerful this can 
be despite little social contact. I remember a 
patient of the late Dr Ian Suttie—a benevo- 
lent if somewhat wild medical psychologist - 
telling me that she used to go once a week: 
‘Suttie generally fell asleep and snored, but 
of course I interpreted that as a sign that all 
was well.’ 

In his summary Professor Eysenck claims 
great success for the most debatable achieve- 
ments in this therapeutic field, such as the 
treatment of enuresis by electrical condition- 
ing. Once he uses the language of the copy 
writer: ‘a rational method of treatment based 
on well-known and experimentally demon- 
strated principles.’ This is in contrast to the 
carefully restrained claims of H. Gwynne 
Jones in his exquisitely detailed paper on ‘The 
Behavioural Treatment of Enuresis Noc- 
turna’, which is perhaps the most impressive 
single contribution to this volume. In his final 
conclusions Professor Eysenck is rather more 
moderate in tone, though he appears to be 
drawing an analogy between his and the 
Newtonian revolution with, presumably, him- 
self in the major role. 

MAUuRICE RICHARDSON 


Travelling Man 


Looking for a Bandit. By ANTHONY CARSON. 
Methuen. 15s. 


Like the Thurber dog, Carson country is 
unmistakeable. The trains are at war with the 
timetables. Every bar has its own con man. 
Mad commercial travellers fall violently in 
love behind bead curtains. The women are 
either lady wrestlers or fallen sisters of the 
impossible She. Snow falls in August. The 
streets are loud with the cries of abandoned 
tourists. From time to time the location varies 
(the present volume scampers through nine 
nations) but no matter how precisely Carson 
sets the scene, he always imports his own 
atmosphere. Forever travelling hopefully, 
Angst leaks from his luggage like confetti 
from the bag of a bridegroom. 

Primarily, he is a romantic. Several battered 
removes from the innocent aboard, he trans- 
forms every journey into a quest. He seeks the 
heroic landscape, the perfect people. He likes 
gypsies, jazzmen, and souls in perpetual 
motion. Spain sets him on fire. Germany chills 
him to the bone. In Brighton he homes like 
a pigeon to a pub about to be raided by the 
police. In Camden Town he finds a body in 
his bed. An awful apprehension yawns 
beneath the bright, surrealist surface. Some- 
thing terrible is always on the brink of 
happening. To keep moving is the only way 
to escape the deluge. 

Also, of course, he is a humorist; truly 
original, and deeply funny. But his style - a 
haunting shorthand note of things seen and 
emotions felt-is a long way from what 
normally passes for comic writing. It was, I 
think, Colin MacInnes who admiringly 
compiled a brief catalogue of Carson's images. 
All sober sensitives should do likewise. When 
the going is good, Carson sees the world at a 
jog-trot. When the pressure starts to build, he 
accelerates. Either way, his view is that of a 
transient. Impressions are stamped on the 
naked eyeball. Notes are seared on the nerve. 
Impermanence is all and his vision is as 
piercing as the omniscient glare of an ancient 
mariner going down for the third time. 
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In a sense, Carson is a kind of super-tramp, 
but time to stand and stare is no part of his 
business. He is the master of the short take, 
and Looking for a Bandit - a collection of 
articles, many of which first appeared in this 
journal — is emphatically worth buying, read- 
ing and preserving. But there are soft spots. 
Brevity is not only the soul of Carson’s wit. 
It also shapes the-sentence, sharpens the style, 
and mints the image. Extended reflections - 
such as an ancestral hymn to the ghosts of 
Lavenham - find him becalmed. To reach 
peak form he needs the stimulus of train 
smoke, lumpy beds, and smudged visas. As a 
lotus-eater he would pine away. And - as 
every good editor will note - Carson is not 
expendable. 

Puitip OaKES 


Organisation Man 


Cromwell’s Master Spy: A Study of John 
Thurloe. By D. L. Hopman. Chapman & 
Hall. 21s. 


John Thurloe was not himself a spy at all; 
he was the head of a large and expensive in- 
telligence system. As Secretary of State, he 
was personally responsible for agents both at 
home and overseas, both accredited and irreg- 
ular. As Postmaster-General he organised the 
carriage of mail, and had it intercepted. As 
an MP he acted as spokesman for official 
policy; as privy councillor he was one of that 
intimate circle with whom, after long hours of 
high debate, Cromwell would sometimes relax, 
smoke, and even make verses. His accumu- 
lated State Papers were published in 1742, and 
have served historians since as a valuable 
source, both for the sake of the official records 
and for incidental information. 

Mrs Hobman has used them for ‘a study of 
John Thurloe’. But the seven folio volumes 
have little to say about Thurloe as a person, or 
about his part in making policy; nor is there 
much else to help. All we know is that he was 
a parson’s son, who studied law. He got the 
patronage of the Solicitor-General, and rose 
to be secretary to the Privy Council, and a 
central figure in the Protectorate government, 
accumulating offices and importance. He 
served Richard as he had served Oliver; and 
he offered to serve Charles, too. He was 
charged with treason; but the new govern- 
ment valued his knowledge of foreign affairs, 
and allowed him to retire, to write more 
memoranda, and to die in peace. His papers, 
even his own letters, reveal almost nothing of 
his private life or his character — except that 
he consistently fell sick at times of crisis; 
whether on foreign affairs or on major- 
generals, he speaks with his master’s voice 
and not his own. His opinions are restrained 
to the point of nonentity; in religion, as in 
politics, he ventured no further than the 
current cant, with due respect for the estab- 
lished powers. 

Mrs Hobman’s book, therefore, cannot be 
expected to give a comprehensive account of 
Cromwell’s government and Thurloe’s place 
in it. What it does is to give vivid glimpses of 
high policy from backstage. There are several 
cloak-and-dagger stories, which have the char- 


acteristic implausibility and purposelessness of" 


espionage — and some of the romance, in 
farcical style — ‘Holding the pistol to his 
breast, she replied, ““Nay., sir, if you be at that 
work, have at you, sir”.’ There are revealing 
details of administration: how much would it 
cost to provide Mazarin with hay? Must the 
envoy to Moscow have his own cook? 
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makes a challenging study of the possibilities 
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Successive incidents show that Thurloe was 
moderately corrupt; that his use of power 
could be both arbitrary and ferocious; and, of 
course, that he was indefatigably industrious. 
But perhaps it is his phrases in self-defence 
that are most revealing. Charged in parlia- 
ment with having wrongfully arrested a man: 
‘if there was aught of irregularity in that ex- 
igency of affairs, I hope you will easily forgive 
us, it being for the good of the whole’. Re- 
buked by Cromwell for failing to reveal an 
assassination plot, he said ‘that he had many 
such advertisements sent him, in which till this 
time he had never found any truth’. But his 
excuse elsewhere was more to the point — ‘if 
we find no such person, how shall we be 
laughed at?’ The official voice is all too 
clearly recognisable across the intervening 
centuries. 

C. S. BENNETT 


Savonarola 


A Crown of Fire: the Life and Times of 
Girolamo Savonarola. By PIERRE VAN 
PAaASSEN. Hutchinson. 25s. 


Action leads to reaction. Savonarola’s mis- 
fortune was that his own reaction against 
Renaissance tyranny and licence quickly led 
to a counter-revolt against his own medieval 
puritanism. In 17th-century England, Oliver 
Cromwell was lucky enough to die two years 
before they hanged him: in 15th-century 
Florence, Savonarola faced the flames and 
the scaffold while he was still alive. 

In retrospect, of course, his whole career 
seemed to point towards the grim May morn- 
ing in 1498, when a combination of crafty 
diplomacy, popular  ffrustration, fear, 
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bestiality, and bitter resentment brought the 
crowds out to watch the three Dominican 
friars hanging by iron collars from the stake 
in the middle of the Piazza della Signoria. 
Grandson of a pious Ferrarese physician, 
Savonarola himself had intended to be a 
doctor. In a worldly city, he had been worldly 
enough to fall in love: but his mother is said 
to have foreseen his ‘terrible mission’ when he 
was just 20, a lean, stubborn, red-haired 
young man with long pale hands, greenish 
eyes, and a rare, dazzling smile. Only a few 
years later, without telling his parents, he 
stole away from home and walked 20 miles 
to the Dominican house in Bologna. 

Pierre van Paassen’s biography gives a 
vivid account of these early years and skil- 
fully pieces together subsequent glimpses of 
Savonarola’s apprenticeship as a preaching 
friar — at first unsuccessful, until some 
private key unlocked his eloquence, and the 
crowds came flocking. Equally vivid, and told 
with the sense of drama one might expect 
from a former newspaperman, is the complex 
story of Savonarola’s move to San Marco, 
Florence, and his later involvement in 
politics: the deaths of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and of Innocent VIII; the French invasion of 
Italy; the overthrow of the Medici; the 
French withdrawal; and the setting-up of the 
new, ‘Savonarolian’ constitution. Even Mr 
van Paassen’s triple chapter-headings, re- 
strained but striking like Guardian head- 
lines, contribute their touch of theatre to the 
familiar narrative; and when it comes to the 
set-pieces -— the attacks on the French, the 
burning of the ‘Vanities’, or the martyrdom 
itself - he can arouse admiration and pity as 
well as mere excitement. 

Technically, his book is not flawless. Des- 
pite a forbidding command of English, his 
diction veers at times from colloquialism to 
pedagogic humour. His scholarship ranges 
widely, but its presentation lacks both notes 
and bibliography, and his Index confuses 
two different members of the same family. 
Moreover, like many biographers, he tends 
to overweight the significance of his subject, 
in this case as regards the constitutional his- 
tory of Florence. He might have taken more 
account, in particular, of recent work on the 
subject by Nicolai Rubinstein, who has 
pointed out that Savonarola was criticized 
by at least one contemporary as a ‘foreigner’ 
to Florence, and was certainly the partial 
captive of political traditions he imperfectly 
understood. 

Personally, too, this portrait of Savonarola 
seems to me grossly flattering, suggesting as 
it does a campaign biography hoping to 
secure his canonisation. Certainly, the evils 
which Savonarola fought were worth his 
battle; but it isn’t clear to me whether what 
Mr van Paassen chiefly deplores is tyranny, 
brutality, and perversion, or just exuberant 
sex. Ably enough, he defends Savonarola 
against those who compare him with Calvin; 
but he fails to face other charges - the cold 
funeral oration for his friend Pico della 
Mirandola, the would-be censorship of the 
classics, the spying and looting by his police. 
Defending the bonfire of the Vanities, Mr 
van Paassen points out that many of the -pic- 
tures destroyed, including those by Botticelli, 
were ‘of a lascivious nature’, and he scolds 
the late Johan Huizinga for claiming that this 
caused ‘incalculable damage to art.’ This is 
unfair to a great historian, for what Huizinga 
actually wrote was ‘onherstelbaar verlies voor 
de kunst’, ‘irreparable \oss for art’ - a totally 
different statement. 

Altogether, one’s tempted into sneaking 
sympathy with the ‘band of young men’ 
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who after the bonfire followed the friars 
home ‘and hung around the convent singing 
obscene songs far into the night and did not 
leave until they had sprinkled some evil- 
smelling concoction which diffused an offen- 
sive odour inside San Marco’s monastery and 
throughout the neighbourhood.’ Or rather, 
one would be sympathetic, were it not for 
Mr van Paassen’s earnest, likeable narrative 
skill, and the savage fate that awaited Savon- 
arola. 
RICHARD MAYNE 


Men at War 


The Battle of Matapan. By S. W. C. Pack. 
Batsford. 21s. 


Climax at Midway. By THappeus V. TULEJA. 
Dent. 21s. 


The Battle of the Atlantic. By DoNALD Mac- 
INTYRE. Batsford. 21s. 


The three battles here described were about 
as different from each other as sea battles 
could be. Matapan was a main fleet action 
fought by surface ships at point blank range 
and, effectively, lasted 11 minutes. Midway 
lasted for three days and, except for a brief 
intervention by a submarine, was fought en- 
tirely between ships and aircraft. The two 
opposing fleets never engaged each other. In 
the Battle of the Atlantic, lasting three years, 
every type of air and sea weapon was engaged 
at one time or another but, throughout, there 
was no fleet action. The three battles do, how- 
ever, have three things in common. First, 
they ended in Allied victories. Second, each 
was, in its way, decisive; and third, each has 
now been described in a book of quite re- 
markable excellence. 

Captain Pack probably had the easiest job 
in describing Matapan. The build-up to the 
climax is a comparatively simple one and the 
climax, when it came, would seem sudden and 
shattering even in the bleakest of official re- 
ports. Here was the Italian fleet putting, rather 
gingerly, to sea and a British fleet, for the 
most part elderly except that it included one 
aircraft carrier and was equipped witlr ele- 
mentary radar, coming out to stalk it under 
Admiral Cunningham. If it had not been for 
his aircraft which scored two hits on Italian 
ships, Cunningham would probably never 
have caught any of the Italian ships, which 
were considerably faster than his own; and 
when he did catch some of them luck came 
into the catch, for a line of enemy ships sud- 
denly came out of the darkness broadside on 
to his guns. Early in the war, when Admiralty 
chivied him for not sending in reports on the 
progress of gunnery in the Mediterranean, 
Cunningham had replied: ‘There has been no 
progress in gunnery in the Mediterranean... 
The most notable lesson is that the right range 
for any ship of the Mediterranean Fleet... 
to engage an enemy ship with gunfire is point 
blank... at which range even a gunnery 
officer cannot miss’. Now, at Matapan, the 
enemy was delivered to him at this range and 
three Italian heavy cruisers and two destroy- 
ers were despatched to the bottom forthwith. 
The Italian Fleet did not venture out again. 

Off Midway an American Fleet had to 
tackle a greatly superior Japanese force. For 
the loss of one carrier and one destroyer, it 
sank four Japanese carriers and one heavy 
cruiser, prevented the occupation of Midway 
and achieved the turning point in the Pacific 
War: but how nearly the battle went the 
other way! Hour after hour, navy and army 
planes attacked the enemy and though an 
army high-level bomber reported that it had 
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hit a cruiser which had sunk in 15 seconds - 
this turned out to be an American submarine 
which crash-dived to safety when attacked by 
its own side-no hits were made and whole 
flights were wiped out. But at last the luck 
turned and, by the end, a Japanese admiral 
had completely lost his nerve and the with- 
drawal was headlong. Commander Tuleja 
who, like Captain Pack, was in the middle 
of the events he describes, tells this tense 
story all the more effectively because he keeps 
calm. 

Captain Macintyre also keeps calm about 
the Battle of the Atlantic, even when he is 
telling of the early and appalling losses we 
suffered: and he cannot rely at the end on a 
sudden dramatic climax which writes itself. 
What he can do and does, however, is to show 
how courage and brains, especially brains, at 
last overcame the handicaps of too few ships, 
too little equipment and too much wrong- 
headedness, often in the highest quarters. The 
slow and not always steady progress from 
disaster and tragedy to triumph now has the 
look of inevitability; but Captain Macintyre 
is able to show dispassionately how near we 
had come to defeat before authority would 
agree to the methods which eventually 
brought us victory. These three books are the 
real thing, clearly analysed and beautifully 
told. " 

J. P. W. MALLALIEU 
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New Novels 


The Child Buyer. By JoHN Hersey. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 


South of the Angels. By JeESSAMYN WEST. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 


A Middle Class Education. By WILFRID 
SHEED. Cassell. 18s. 


A Ballad of Love. By FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 
Secker & Warburg. 16s. 


John Hersey’s new novel is extremely 
funny at the expense of the evils it attacks, 
often mercilessly so; but brilliant though it 
is, it never quite manages to touch the nerve 
of“horror as it surely should. A satire on 
certain assumptions about education and on 
the superstitious awe towards both security 
and private enterprise common in the United 
States today, it is cast in the form of a ver- 
batim report of the hearings before the 
Standing Committee on Education, Welfare 
and Public Morality of a New England state. 
The child-buyer of the title is a Mr Wissery 
Jones, agent of the United Lymphomilioid 
Corporation, a huge industrial organisation 
working on top-secret defence projects; the 
child he wishes to buy is ten-year-old Barry 
Rudd. 

Barry has an IQ of 189: he is a potential 
genius, which puts him in the category of 
Exceptional Children, one with ‘the retarded, 
the handicapped — deaf, dumb, clubfooted, 
spastic’. Jones seeks to buy him because his 
corporation has discovered a means, com- 
pounded of brain-washing, drug injections 
and surgery, of raising the IQ of genius to 
the 1,000 mark, at the same time inhibiting 
the normal instincts and affections and replac- 
ing them by the single feeling of devotion 
to the corporation; so conditioned, Barry will 
become a unit in the team of crippled 
geniuses working on problems of space travel. 

The form Mr Hersey has chosen gives him 
plenty of room in which to dispose and 
develop his characters, who are all nicely 
differentiated. One of them, Barry’s friend 
the juvenile delinquent Charles Perkonian, is 
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a splendid comic creation, and in their 
different ways two of the three senators who 
compose the Committee, Skypack and 
Voyolko, are almost as good. The suspense — 
both of the steadily unfolding plot and of 
Barry’s fate - is most skilfully maintained, 
and at the same time Mr Hersey has enor- 
mous fun with the gobbledygook talked by 
American ‘educators’. And he succeeds in 
what must have been the most difficult part 
of the task he assigned himself — in rendering, 
through the boy’s own words, a child-genius 
whom we accept as a child-genius, at least 
while we are still reading. 

In the end, through the money it can offer 
and the appeals it can make to deep-rooted 
prejudice and superstition, the will of United 
Lymphomilloid prevails: Barry is sold and 
with touching dignity accepts his fate. The 
Child Buyer is a satirical novel of originality 
and power, enormously entertaining, and 
certainly not to be missed. But one can’t help 
feeling it ought to have been more than it is. 
It is not simply that the account of the way 
in which United Lymphomilloid jacks up its 
geniuses to an IQ of 1,000 is extremely un- 
convincing. What is lacking is any feeling in 
it of saeva indignatio. One ought to be able 
to make the comparison with Swift, and one 
can't. I suspect that what is wrong with the 
novel, judged by the highest standard, may 
be summed up in the character of Senator 
Skypack, an extraordinarily funny bundle of 
all the American prejudices and assumptions 
that can be gathered together under the word 
Babbittry. He ought to be a moral monster; 
he is merely a figure of fun. 

Still, The Child Buyer makes everything 
else this week look pretty small. Knowing 
Jessamyn West only by her American reputa- 
tion, I found South of the Angels disappoint- 
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ing. The theme is promising: the first year 
of the development ~- in 1916 — of a housing 
estate in a rural section of California which 
has now been absorbed by the city of Los 
Angeles. I feel that if Miss West had been 
content to write a novel of social history all 
would have been weil; but though she is 
plainly a very good writer she over-garnishes. 
Her satiric eye is very direct indeed — the 
realtor who is developing the estate is very 
well done- but when she sympathises with 
her characters her sympathy seems to me 
fatal, and she lapses into an uncritical folksi- 
ness which teeters on the brink of sentiment- 
ality. 

A Middle Class Education is a first novel 
of some interest. Mr Sheed has something to 
say but I think he has still to learn how to say 
it. The main scene of his novel is Sturdley, a 
depressed college at Oxford inhabited by lost, 
bewildered students putting a bold face on 
things, chief of whom is John Chote, a de- 
pressed young man from the lower middle 
class and a minor public school, who doesn’t 
know why he is there or, indeed, who he is. 
He keeps his end up by indulging in horribly 
facetious lifemanship. His experiences as a 
student on an exchange scholarship in the 
United States compel him finally to come to 
terms with himself. I found the American 
section of the book disappointing, and the 
novel would have gained greatly by ruthless 
cutting. Where Mr Sheed is good is in captur- 
ing that side of undergraduate life which 
expresses itself in boozing, wenching and the 
aimless high spirits and bravado which so 
often cover self-doubt. 

Interesting to see that Yeats, Thomas Mann 
and Camus all in their time admired Mr 
Prokosch. So too have I; but reading A Ballad 
of Love, I am forced to think we must all 
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have admired a different writer with the same 
name. It is a very vulgar production, the 
Novel Beautiful written in the Prose Purple — 
pure Kitsch, in fact. Its hero, Henry, born in 
Austria, is taken to the States at an early age, 
and in the fullness of time lives in Paris and 
Morocco as a poet, dancer and gigolo emo- 
tionally fixated on his nymphomaniac cousin 
Stella, who is finally found dead from sex, 
drink, cocaine and Rimbaud in a Saharan 
oasis. The whole thing reads like a series of 
brochures put out by a highly expensive 
travel agency interspersed with menus of 
memorable meals @ la Wine and Food 
Society and a variety of sexual encounters 
rendered in comparable terms. 
WALTER ALLEN 


Israe] and the Church 


Martin Buber and Christianity. By HANS Urs 
VON BALTHASAR. Translated by 
ALEXANDER Drv. Harvill. 15s. 


The stench of Auschwitz still troubles our 
nostrils. One consequence of this is that it is 
hard for Jews and Christians (using both 
these terms in their most inclusive senses) to 
speak to each other with that degree of 
candour a serious discussion of questions in 
theology and politics requires. 

One remarkable Christian has decided to 
begin a serious discussion with an equally 
remarkable Jew; and it is the most serious of 
all possible discussions between Christians 
and Jews, for it raises the whole tangle of 
questions grouped round the two central 
affirmations of the two religious traditions: 
that Israel embodies a Messianic hope and is 
in consequence an exemplary nation for 
mankind; and that the Messianic hope has 
already found its fulfilment, that the vocation 
of Israel has already been satisfied, but in a 
way Israel refuses to accept. 

Dr von Balthasar is a Swiss Catholic 
theologian who has written what is commonly 
thought to be the finest study of the work of 
the neo-Calvinist, Karl Barth. Martin Buber 
is the most remarkable Jewish thinker of our 
time who is well known in this country as a 
philosopher and theologian, above all through 
his essay 1 and Thou which has decisively 
influenced the thought of a whole generation. 
Both are eirenic personalities, not because 
they are soft-spoken, but because when they 
speak roughly and in such a way as to scan- 
dalise the hearer it is all the same evident 
that their intention is to speak the truth out 
of a concern for the truth and not for effect 
or out of malice. 

That the people of the Covenant have re- 
turned to Israel and that nevertheless there is 
no serious question of restoring the priest- 
hood and the sacrifices in Jerusalem, these 
facts symbolize the spiritual crisis of Jewry. 
I' is in relation to the partial ending of the 
diaspora and the setting up of a Jewish 
political order that the mature Buber has 
attempted to define his position. He has passed 
from the liberal conception of the Jews as 
embodying a pure ethical monotheism and as 
being an exemplary people for this reason, to 
the very different view that the exemplary 
character of the Jews consists in the sacra- 
mental unity of religion, people and [and. 

Buber’s thought comes out of a complex of 
intellectual traditions that are Jewish only in 
a very loose sense: Jewish socialism, the neo- 
Kantianism of the Marburg School and the 
‘life-philosophy’ of Bergson and Simmel. All 
these traditions echo through the thought of 
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Buber: the concern for the embodiment of 
justice in a concrete order set in the midst of 
history; a belief that the fluid and dynamic 
character of history and of thought is always 
in a sense betrayed and impoverished by the 
formule of philosophers and theologians. 

But his thought has taken a new direction. 
He has used the battery of concepts derived 
from the philosophical schools to contend 
with the problem posed by the Biblical 
record, where already the Jews are placed 
under the sign of contradiction: as a people 
chosen by God and yet rejected; as called to 
live their lives within a particular land and 
yet dispersed; as creating a sacerdotal and 
political order to safeguard the holiness and 
the promise that belong to them in virtue of 
the Covenant with Abraham and yet cor- 
rupted by the values of this order and con- 
tinually summoned to repentance by the 
prophets. The history of Judaism in the 
Christian era can thus be seen as continuous 
with the Biblical record. 

The sign of divine election is still the sign 
of contradiction and the spiritual condition 
of deracinated Jewry reveals the judgment of 
God upon his people and the absolute neces- 
sity of their being rooted once again in the 
soil of Palestine. In words that no Christian 
would dare to use, Buber says that ‘the intel- 
lectuality of the Jew is a tremendous fact, 
perhaps the most outstanding fact of his 
racial pathology . . . It is crippled, rigid, sick, 
twisted, unproductive, unrealistic and_in- 
human.’ Where ‘the religious forms [of 
Judaism] are divorced from their original 
foundations, they come to terms with the 
lowest and most depraved forms of capital- 
ism’; and this represents ‘the nadir of present- 
day Jewry’. 

Buber has given much thought to the place 
of Jesus within the Jewish tradition and to 
the relations between Jewry and the Church. 
He regards Jesus as standing within the 
prophetic tradition; but the developed theo- 
logy of the Church is for him vitiated by 
infection with elements altogether alien to 
Judaism. Balthasar sums up his indictment 
thus: 

Israel . . . is a real state, blood and soil, 
civitas dei et terrena simultaneously, and as 
such it is delimited in the same way that the 
man Jesus was delimited, by time and space 
and mission . . . But the spiritual people which 
you Christians claim to be, has no earthly 
consistency, not even that of Jesus, whom St 
Paul ‘no longer knows according to the flesh’. 
But since in this material world the spiritual 
cannot exist incorporeally, you have been 
obliged to fall back upon a state which even 
we Jews have long since abandoned, the rule 
of the priests . . .; and once the prophet of 
tradition has been discarded the priestly power 
remains alone in the field, a monstrous 
anachronism. It is our turn, now, to point out 
your inner contradictions, the equivalent of 
and the parallel to the contradictions you 
thought you could discover in us; you go on 
talking about incarnation, but your God-man 
has simply distracted your attention from the 
human condition... 


It is a measure of Balthasar’s quality that 
he is prepared to state and to face the whole 
indictment; for in his view Israel and the 
Church are historically and theologically in- 
separable; and the first wound that the Church 
suffered, and one far more serious than the 
later divisions among Christians, was the 
schism with Jewry. It is a consequence of this 
schism that the Church should appear to be 
such as to give Buber’s indictment the ring 
of truth. 

J. M. CAMERON 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Anti-Cyclone over West Germany 


DAVID 


These are sunny years for opera in West 
Germany: the new houses have been built or 
rebuilt, the companies bask in the rays of 
benevolent subsidies, and the storm-cones 
have been put away. The sheer abundance of 
activity is the envy of all and a constant 
attraction to singers whose homelands pro- 
vide no such facilities. America’s population 
of 150 million has to make do with one fully 
established opera house; England has two. In 
West Germany last week opera was playing 
in at least 34 State theatres, and that was not 
the maximum possible. 

The operatic situation in Germany today is 
a continuation of a great tradition, but a 
tradition which could hardly be perpetuated 
in anything but a time of material prosperity. 
The administrative machinery for the pro- 
vision of subsidies could not be more firmly 
embedded. (Opera houses may expect support 
from both the City and the Linder Govern- 
ments.) But opera is the most luxurious of all 
the art forms and in times of difficulty it is 
the first to suffer. The crisis which befell 
German opera houses in the late 1920s after 
the great post-war boom is no more likely to 
repeat itself precisely, than is the specific 
character of the Wall Street crash. But there 
are certain affinities that should be noted. 

Economic causes apart, the crisis of the 
1920s was preceded by growing criticisms of 
prevailing artistic policies. To some extent 
these criticisms were disreputable, the cries 
of professional reactionaries in a world 
dedicated to innovation in every field. There 
was indeed a widespread spirit of dedication 
and the extraordinary phenomenon of simul- 
taneous premieres of a new work in many 
different opera houses is unlikely ever to be 
repeated. At that time the duty of performing 
new works seemed, if anything, more impor- 
tant than the works themselves. To discharge 
that duty was like firing an eight-gun salute in 
one’s own honour — it was a good advertise- 
ment at the very least, and a hit was not a 
necessary feature of the exercise. 

The more constructive and sincere critics 
of the operatic situation in the Germany of 
the Twenties were able to point to a certain 
lack of real artistic criteria governing the 
selection of repertoire. But up to a point it 
was a case of too much theatrical talent and 
enthusiasm chasing too few real works of art. 
Today there is a surer standard, but also more 
standardisation. The guest system and the 
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conveyor-belt system of reproducing ap- 
proved productions sometimes threaten the 
identity of the individual companies, and 
seem to suggest that underlying the present 
proliferation of operatic performances there 
is a growing crisis not of finance but of 
talent. 

In any publicly administered system which 
can draw on more financial resources than 
are justified by the most stringent reckoning, 
the surplus will tend to be absorbed by waste 
or incompetence. Where that system concerns 
the arts, there is apt to be an osmotic flow of 
creatively unqualified persons from adminis- 
tration to artistic direction. If the City pro- 
vides funds for its opera, the City may be 
gratified if one of its friends is appointed 
chief producer. For after all, is not the pro- 
duction of opera a task which can be under- 
taken by any man capable of operating a 
house telephone from the tenth row of the 
stalls? 

There is almost certainly enough talent in 
West Germany to staff its many opera houses, 
especially if one takes into account the many 
singers who have fled from operatic starva- 
tion in America, England and the Common- 
wealth. Unfortunately, the system is not 
designed for the proper dissemination of 
talent. In those few large opera houses which 
attract international attention, artistic 
principles are fairly well guarded. But the 
broader terrain depends for its real fertility 
on the numerous smaller houses in the pro- 
vinces. Ideally, these should be a forcing 
ground for the talented and adventurous 
young, a place where mistakes may be made 
which would be unforgivable in a ‘major’ 
house, but which are at least made in a spirit 
of true artistic endeavour. With the assurance 
of a repertoire based on the classics, experi- 
ment would have a proper place. 

Unfortunately, too many of the smaller 
houses in Germany are used as a kind of 
railway siding into which are shunted the 
ageing wagons that are no longer usable on 
the main lines, and with these, officials play a 
game of shuttles which has no relevance 
whatever to artistic problems. Small cities 
may build magnificent new operatic premises 
with every conceivable facility for the com- 
pany and the public, and statistics may be 
drawn up to show that it is a finer building 
than the one in a neighbouring city, that it 
has an even more remarkable record of new 
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productions, that critics travel all the way 
from Timbuktu to attend them. But the 
Statistics do not prove anything, and the great 
glass and steel building with its revolving 
stages and huge rehearsal rooms and its 
‘small house’ for ancillary productions may 
be no more than an airless vault into which 
Art is never allowed to enter, and from which 
the young and talented prisoners-of-contract 
wish only to escape. It is better to have a 
converted barn and a free play of talent than 
a metallic monster and a gala opening which 
opens nothing. But with merely a barn and 
talent, you cannot produce a glossy brochure 
and leave it on the desks of officials in the 
neighbouring city. 

Germany is rightly regarded as a land of 
high musical culture, but the fact remains 
that in some German opera houses crimes are 
committed against music and against all 
artistic propriety which should never be 
tolerated in any healthy musical society. One 
hears of leading singers, and even an entire 
cast, being allowed to appear before the 
public in a new production without a single 
rehearsal with orchestra. One can find 
repertoires which over a period of several 
seasons do not offer a single Mozart produc- 
tion. One can witness the musical effect of 
cuts dictated by producers for ‘dramatic 
reasons’ which not only eliminate essential 
material, but which require the listener to 
make sense of a leap from the middle of the 
upbeat of one phrase to the tail of another 
phrase in a remote key. I have seen reviews of 
an unfamiliar opera which blamed the 
composer for his failure to comment musi- 
cally on the death of one of his central 
characters when in fact that passage had been 
removed in toto by the producer and con- 
ductor. 

We have no cause to be self-righteous 
about operatic conditions in any other 
country, but so long as Germany is regarded 
as a kind of operatic Garden of Eden on 
which the sun perpetually shines — an ideal 
towards which, with little hope and less 
money, we must grimly struggle — it is as well 
that we review the situation realistically. It is 
a paradise ringed with pitfalls, and the most 
fruitful parts are not always the most eminent 
ones. 

Just how much can be achieved by a pro- 
vincial theatre without massive resources but 
with the fullest possible exercise of available 
talent was demonstrated by the highly 
successful triple-bill of modern operas staged 
at Krefeld by the combined theatres of 
Krefeld and Ménchen-Gladbach. The pro- 
gramme included Blacher’s Die Flut, Searle’s 
Diary of a Madman, and Weill’s Der Zar 
lasst sich photographieren — a most intelligent 
choice from both the musical and theatrical 
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point of view, fully confirmed by the 
intelligence of the performance on both those 
levels. The occasion was especially note- 
worthy in that it revealed Reinhold Schubert 
as an outstanding talent amongst the younger 
German producers. Here is someone who 
works from the music, unlike certain of his 
older and more famous colleagues, who often 
seem to have looked at the musical score last, 
if at all. 

After having seen 13 opera productions in 
Germany during the past fortnight, I am 
more than ever convinced that opera as a 
living art in Germany can only survive pos- 
sible crises in the future if there be a full 
understanding of the function of the pro- 
ducer, and the most scrupulous search for, 
and nurturing of, those who are genuinely 
talented in this field. It is desirable but not 
wholly necessary that producers should be 
trained musicians, but it is essential that they 
understand the nature of music as they 
understand the nature of the stage. Without a 
corps of fine producers who can discriminate 
in all musical matters (including the com- 
petence of their conductors) the vast resources 
of the German opera houses are a mere 
emblem, of no cultural value whatsoever. The 
present fair weather in the world of German 
opera may not last for ever, and if the storm 
comes one’ only hopes that the right people 
will be in the places of command; for if they 
are not, the first to suffer will be the whole 
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loyal cohort of humble singers and players on 
whom, ultimately, the art depends. 

Over this whole situation, the Intendant 
of the individual opera house must carry out 
an unceasing vigil. In any state-aided system 
of opera, complacency is liable to add itself 
to the traditional operatic vices of snobbery 
and jealousy; and of the three it is com- 
placency which is the most dangerous. (The 
others at least are a source of energy which 
the wise Intendant will know how to put to 
good use.) 

The Intendant cannot by himself accomp- 
lish miracles, but if he is brave enough to 
take risks in a just cause, then a miracle (and 
in the modern world, successful and progres- 
sive opera is hardly less than that) may come 
about. Last week the Hamburg Staatsoper 
completed an eight-day week of contem- 
porary operas drawn from their repertoire. It 
was a celebration of past achievement which 
Rolf Liebermann, the Intendant, must have 
regarded with justifiable pride. I shall discuss 
it in detail next week, but at this stage it is 
important to note that its significance lies not 
so much in the fact that it was a vindication 
of ‘New Opera’ as in the fact that it was the 
product of a creative and progressive policy. 
The lessons which it taught would have been 
equally applicable to a week of classical or 
romantic opera. The Hamburg Staatsoper is a 
strong plant, and it does not live only for the 
sun. 


The Artist at Bay 


BRYAN ROBERTSON 


“What is pure art, according to the modern 
conception?’ asks Baudelaire in an unfinished 
article, L’Art philosophique. ‘It is to create a 
suggestive magic containing at one and the 
same time the object and the subject, the 
external world and the artist himself.’ This 
quotation occurs in Jonathan Mayne’s admir- 
ably lucid and precise introduction to his own 
translation of Baudelaire’s The Mirror of Art, 
which I have just been re-reading. Much of 
the thought contained in the book has now 
entered into our general consciousness and 
understanding, but there is still a lot to be 
learned from it — as well as from Mayne’s 
helpful marginal notes. To turn from 
Baudelaire’s exhaustive characterisation of 
Delacroix to any possible analysis of Land- 
seer is to walk from the jungle into the zoo. 

The small, compact and extremely carefully 
selected exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by Landseer, now mounted at Burlington 
House by John Woodward, Humphrey 
Brooke and Derek Hill, is both revealing and 
absorbing. Designed to show us the better 
side of Landseer’s work and the essential 
nature of his gifts, the show contains a mere 
token indication of those more obviously pot- 
boiling, large set-pieces which delighted Vic- 
torian society. Even so, only four or five small 
paintings and a handful of drawings survive 
the test of prolonged inspection. In these 
works, Landseer touches the necessary set of 
conditions implicit in Baudelaire’s dictum: he 
does create a suggestive magic containing at 
one and the same time the object and the 
subject, for we are given the identity and the 
physical essence of the subject in terms of a 
truly plastic or graphic equivalent to that 
identity embodied in the marks made on the 
canvas or the sheet of paper. A vision of the 
external world impregnated with the artist’s 
sensibility is provided for us. 

It can be glimpsed in several small land- 


scape studies at the Academy, concerned with 
the Highland scenery which Landseer loved 
so well, and notably in Landscape in the Lake 
District and An Encampment on Loch Avon. 
These were both painted in the early eighteen- 
thirties or late twenties; and it is clear from 
the evidence of the paintings themselves, as 
well as from notes in the useful catalogue, 
that Landseer was at his best at this time. 
These and other pictures from roughly the 
same period have a keen precision in the 
registration of thin paint and an absolute 
mastery of tonality that brings Bonington to 
mind, and it is possible that Landseer may 
have seen work by this artist in the mid- 
twenties in the collection of the Duke of Bed- 
ford. Other pictures painted on panels have 
the porcelain-like surface that we find in 
Renoir’s work at the time of his efforts to 
become more classical and emulate the 
example of Ingres. The oil sketch of A 
Harvest Cart and the Head of a Goat, both 
painted in 1833, have this clear, enamelled 
quality in which softness of tone and delicacy 
of touch counterbalance the overall hardness 
of surface. 

The drawings are particularly rewarding, 
superficially on occasion like Guys, Manet or 
even Goya; but too often the stronge urge to 
a bravura dash and bite in the line leads to 
something very near caricature. There are 
exceptions, however, in the thoughtful studies 
of birds in oil on linen and the pencil head of 
an elephant. 

In other works, something of the mood of 
Continental Romanticism is touched upon. 
The shades of Courbet, Delacroix and Caspar 
David Friedrich appear, surprisingly, in some 
pictures. For the rest, an inherent weakness 
of sensibility destroyed the essentially fragile 
nature of Landseer’s taste. Sensibility can 
develop and deepen the powers of the 
imagination; it is sensibility which guides a 
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man’s conduct of life and informs the ethical 
structure behind his actions. Stendhal said: 
‘Painting is nothing but a construction in 
ethics’. And we can get very close to the 
ethos of a Rembrandt or a Turner. Taste, on 
the other hand, is a by-product of sensibility 
and means only partiality of reaction. It can 
grow static or become precious. It can impose 
blinkers on an artist and effectively stultify 
his growth. 

Landseer had taste, but it was delicate and 
small in compass, easily arrested and 
ultimately easy to corrupt. He had consider- 
able technical dexterity as well, though 
nothing like the formidable reserves of 
Turner or Stubbs. His early animal drawings 
and paintings show very well this taste and 
dexterity. They show also the total lack of 
that mixture of fire and ice that Delacroix 
injected into the drawings of animals made 
on his North African journey, or that Stubbs 
concentrated into the steel-trap line of his 
horse drawings and the astonishing illustra- 
tions to his Treatise on Midwifery — the only 
drawings made in this country which can be 
compared with Leonardo’s sketchbooks. 
Landseer owned a set of the horse drawings 
by Stubbs. His own drawings, by contrast, are 
soft and domesticated: they accept, they do 
not explore. His sketches contain no truth of 
movement. All living creatures are reduced to 
still life. And time and time again, a vision of 
art, a conscious old-mastery of line takes over 
and wins the day, particularly in his pen and 
ink drawings which too often resemble some 
of Rembrandt’s exercises in calligraphy. 

But the best work in the present exhibition 
has the undoubted technical brilliance which 
springs from dexterity in the service of a real 
affection for the subject. The trouble is that 
affection is not enough for an artist: it should 
be reserved for the domestic hearth. Love and 
hate, fire and ice, are lacking in Landseer. It 
is useless to blame the times he lived -in, its 
worldly, complacent society. Other more 
passionate souls broke through it or ignored 
it, and to excuse Landseer for this failure is to 
lay the blame for a man’s specious and 
materially over-ambitious career at the door- 
step of his aspiring wife. The man has a 
weakness in him, ready to respond. 


Devil and Saint 
H. A. L. CRAIG 


The Old Vic has not of late given us much 
exhilaration. It trundles on doing its worth- 
while work in a worthy way, with only 
occasional leaps: Zeffirelli’s production of 
Romeo and Juliet; Barbara Jefford’s mag- 
nificence in The Cenci. But its excitements are 
at a distance. One looks back to Guthrie in 
the way one looks forward to the Aldwych. 

Last Sunday the stir was in the Old Vic 
again. It let loose its small players, its spear- 
men who stand and waste, the boys whose 
business it is to bear Hamlet to the stage, in a 
one-night production of The White Devil. 
They seized their opportunities with a crunch. 
Their enthusiasm was their better part. They 
all but ran with their lines. 

Certainly Webster provides. The White 
Devil is a mad-dog play that permits snarling. 
It is full of vicious facts, gloomy sarcasm, 
black knots of cynicism that - we know from 
the beginning — only knives will cut. What is 
left after seeing The White Devil is mostly 
admiration of the poetry of the evil in it. How 
great a hero is the fox when the dogs have 
him? Its characters are made noble and 
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tragic only by the blows that fall on them. 
They die richly, asking questions of the dark, 
quizzing the grave: ‘Pray, Sir, resolve me, 
what religion’s best for a man to die in?’ is a 
typical greeting to a walking ghost. Even 
Shakespeare did not search death like that. 

Peter Ellis’s production undervalued Vit- 
toria Corombona, ‘the white devil’, shortening 
her in her trial scene and then leaving her 
out of mind at the curtain; but elsewhere it 
was an excellent carrier of Webster’s infected 
poetry. The ‘small player’ Brian Spink showed 
how big he really is as the death’s head 
Flamineo. 

It was actor all the way at the Oxford 
Playhouse. Zia Mohyeddin carried The 
Guide, a moderate play, up to success. For 
two acts Mr Mohyeddin is like a snipe being 
shot at; he scatters himself at high speed, 
veering and plunging. In the third act, after 
six days fasting and metamorphosis, Mr 
Mohyeddin has slowed down. Hunger has 
given him two glass eyes. In his struggling for 
a few breaths in the heat and drought of 
South India he gives us sunstroké with him. 

But The Guide, adapted from a novel by 
R. K. Narayan, is injured by its own slick- 
ness; it’s ‘as wise as lawyer-guys’ and 
stupidly clever. Raju, an escaped convict, is 
mistaken for a holy man by some villagers. 
At first he plays them — symbolised by a game 
of Human Chess — but they, wise gorms, end 
by playing him. He is forced into a fast to 
bring rain and in this agony becomes his own 
deception, a holy man. Meanwhile the 
villagers discover that a saint attracting 
tourists is preferable to one attracting rain. 

And so on. It’s a theme we know in other 
forms. The failure of The Guide is its failure 
to make its theme sink below the entertain- 
ments on the surface of the play. It appears 
to be profound but never is. One cannot for- 
give it its tricks. But it has Zia Mohyeddin 
and so an evening at the Oxford Playhouse 
will not be easily forgotten. George Murcell, 
Michael Bates and the beautiful, dancing 
Yolanda give very strong support; Frank 
Hauser directs with precision. 


Hancock 
Overcrowded 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Like Thurber, he goes deep. At the sight 
of this lumpish dandy the Unconscious gives 
a lurch: our own ambitions, rhetorics, fatu- 
ous dreams, and dire panics are stirred. 
Haven't we all — to recall one of his torments 
- inhabited the room where someone next 
door has designs (by, say, sawing at a bed 
foot or some other metal in the small hours) 
on our sanity if not on our life Don’t we 
too purchase a splendid overcoat, to be 
smothered in mothballs or deployed into 
some café where our integument will require 
behaviour of a high order? The tone is 
always going just wrong. 

Hancock personifies anti-security. In 
weekly half-hours he amused and befuddled: 
his appeal was irresistible, but a syndrome of 
the dumps, the dervishes, and back to sub- 
normal was established. Comedy, like 
tragedy, purges — but only till next time. We 
had to have more Hancock, and Hancock 
had to have Sid James or his act would be 
all sulks and musings, and where then would 
be the fun? Just when we had made the 
habit of him, Sid James (to whom from time 
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to time we might transfer our affections) 
went, and of course he went; and now after 
a gap he comes up again, alone, on film. 

It can’t be pretended that The Rebel 
(Plaza) takes up where we left off or breaks 
new ground. British films are not attuned to 
a real comedian, having their own tradition 
of funniness (heaven help us) which would 
glue the steps of any original. How on earth 
are we to deal with him? is written all over 
the production of The Rebel. The director, 
Robert Day, does his best, but flounders, 
afraid his subject may not be funny enough; 
and so sometimes there is a resort to stylisa- 
tion (A Nous la Liberté without the touch), 
sometimes even subsidiary farce is lugged in. 

Hancock —- as you probably know by now 
— is a Sunday painter who flings up account- 
ancy to go to Paris and be himself; his daubs 
are charming, but a whole cornucopia of Art 
Jokes has to pour out, involving Existential- 
ism, Dali and his cow, action painting, and 
finally — in a scriptwriter’s last fling - art- 
dealing, yachts and millionaires’ young wives. 
Mind you, this is partly the Hancock gang’s 
fault; he brought his scriptwriters, Alan 
Simpson and Ray Galton, with him. But 
since they were new to films, films should 
have run to meet them. Nothing of the kind 
has happened. The Rebel stands still. 

But at least, not advancing, it has em- 
braced in its hour and 40 minutes (which 
should have been much less) quite a bit of 
Hancock. He chips at a huge concrete female 
figure in his digs, Pygmalion dauntless, or 
Baudelaire on the slopes of his mulatto; he 
scrawls office likenesses where columns of 
figures should be and explodes on his boss; 
revels in the lower reaches of Bohemianism, 
flings a final ‘You're all mad’ at the audi- 
ence. His true accomplice has been Irene 
Handl, landladying it beautifully. 

Hancock is too rare a commodity to let go. 
Next time may we have a script without 
excrescences, firmer direction, more nerve. 
Pure Hancock? It’s worth trying for. 

Not content with morning art and music 
shows, the Academy now branches out into 
Late Night Shows: every Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, at 11 o'clock, a 
notable new film will be shown. The first, 
this week, is Kurosawa’s The Hidden Fort. 
ress, a most spirited Eastern to put against the 
Westerns we have always with us. It has 
style — not to say stylisation — zest, comedy, 
thrills and landscape, all in the master’s vein. 
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Luisillo and his Spanish Dance Theatre, at 
the Coliseum 


Luisillo has made up a number of short, semi- 
balletic ballets for his programme, ending with a 
conventional café scene danced in the Flamenco 
style. This is by far the most exciting of all 
Spanish dances and it is a pity that he uses it 
so little, for the ballets seem too derivative, too 
unspontaneous. In the big drama, La Espera, 
a man is waiting for his execution. Luisillo, 
although a natty dancer, is far too fidgety to be 
able to focus our sympathy or build up any ten- 
sion, aS a metronome by a microphone ticks 
away his life. Teresa Amaya makes a ravishing 
partner for the Flamenco numbers: she presents 
herself with dignity and, at the same time, great 
humour and energy. The other young ladies 
handicap themselves by painting their faces a 
bright orange, which ends startlingly at the neck, 
where a more alluring, natural colour begins. 

A.F, 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,620 Set by A. Alvarez 


Competitors are invited to compose words 
for a Marching Song for Aldermaston or 
Wethersfield, limit 16 lines, to one of the 
following tunes: ‘The Yellow Rose of Texas’, 
‘Men of Harlech’, ‘Marching through 
Georgia’, ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ or 
‘Lillibullero’. Entries by 21 March. 


Result of No. 1,617 Set by L. W. Bailey 


The usual prizes are offered for a passage, 
not more than 120 words, from one of the 
following biographies: Johnson’s Life of 
Boswell; Queen Victoria’s Lytton Strachey; 
Benjamin Disraeli’s Life of Monypenny and 
Buckle; Baron Corvo’s Quest for Symons; 
Lord Randolph Churchill's Winston 
Churchill; Shakespeare’s The Man Frank 
Harris; Swift's Life of Michael Foot. 


Report 

Competitors were numerous and entertain- 
ing. Johnson and Victoria inspired the most 
entries, Swift and Corvo on the whole the 
brighter ones. One Shakespeare was unprint- 
able. With such richness I should like 
to quote from eight entries and give two 
guineas each to Joan O'Donovan, P. W. R. 
Foot (appropriately) and Allan M. Laing. 


JOHNSON ON BOSWELL 


Mr Boswell was more than a gentleman by 
birth; he was the heir to a barony; certainly it 
was a Scotch barony; but a barony nevertheless. 
In a carriage he was the sort of young man who 
would offer his place to a middle-aged lady who 
had just vacated her place in favor of an elderly 
gentleman. 

‘PORCUPINE’ 


B.: I confess myself astonished at your under- 
taking, Sir. J.: Why, sir? B.: I had not thought 
myself deserving of such industry. J.: Cant, Sir. 
Man is a conceited animal, and there is not one 
of us who is not secretly convinced that his days 
are worthy of record. 

MOoLLy Fitton 


VICTORIA ON STRACHEY 


It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Mr Strachey is slightly intrusive in his literary 
interpretations of that which goes on in the 
cultivated minds of Those whom the Almighty 
has appointed to particularly exalted Stations. 

Nancy GUNTER 


Even the gross and deplorable levity and dis- 
respect of his attitude towards some of the 
Queen’s most eminent subjects paled before the 
indelicacy, shamelessness and disloyalty of his 
biography of the Monarch herself. 

JoHN DicBy 
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CORVO ON SYMONS 
. .. Of this musick box there should here be 
an inset block; but this has been denied both to 
us and to the reader by that petit-fogging mean- 
ness which with publishers, acting through the 
anonymity of a secretarix, afflict authors ... 
A. ELMSLEY 


In this same year, iij of the paparchy of 
Johannes, did Symons with lively dignity invite 
unto his palace vain vacuous City men, and some 
several plebeians, who well performed those 
things necessary to be performed, videlicet, eat- 
ing and drinking . . . So was it that the society 
of Wine and Food found birth, and Deo Gratias! 
it flourisheth yet. 

JouHN BRIAN KENT 


SHAKESPEARE ON HARRIS 


Oft did he, in the Autumn of his days, 
On some lewd love bed loll, softcushioned 
By a brace of courtesans. 
GEOFFREY PARKINSON 


Well, to this matter. Harris wrote me up? 
Yea, but how if Harris wrote me down when | 
was up? How then? Could Harris write a play? 
No. Or a sonnet? No. . . What was Harris? An 
Adventurer . . . Who read him? They that took 
in the Saturday... 

A. M. ROBERTSON 


THE QUEST FOR SYMONS 


or 
‘The Higher the Fewer’ 
A Romance 
by 
Fr Rolfe 
(His Holiness Pope Anthrax) 


. The monstrous tale once hewn out on old 
orange papers, He transcribed it in His fearfully- 
civilised script. This mimbling-mambling, oh-so, 
ever-so friend . . . the word made Him rear and 
roar aloud . . . should be exposed along with, 

6pOpodorrocvkodarvrodixotadatwpos, 
his perridiculous method. He folded His pincers 
meekly, while His quite frightfully-gigantic pen 
spewed venom: 
Dear Sir, 

As you are aware, I have only your literary 
earnings to live on. Kindly remit at once all 
monies accruing to Me in consequence of your 
impertinent ravings. You are a treacherous snob, 
a sedulous ape, a plagiarist and a liar. 

This is without prejudice; and I reserve all 
rights in this letter. 

Yours faithfully in Xt, 
Anthrax. 
JoaN O'DONOVAN 


LIFE OF MICHAEL FOOT 


. . . After the march from Aldermaston he 
addressed a great mob at Trafalgar Square and 
he gave it as his opinion that whoever spent the 
country’s money on a project for extracting sun- 
beams out of cucumbers would deserve better of 
mankind than the whole race of Tory politicians 
put together. When he descended from the plinth 
an ignorant fellow asked him whether he was in 
Unilateral or Multilateral Labour, and he whose 
wit was always of the keenest replied to the effect 
that there was only one kind of Labour and he 
was perpetually in that to ensure that there 
would be children in the future. 
P. W. R. Foor 


LIFE OF BOSWELL 


I recall that on one occasion Mr Boswell 
expressed himself in contemptuous terms of a 
gentleman who was reported to change his linen 
every day. ‘As for me,’ he added, ‘I have not 
changed mine for six weeks, and may well wear 
it another six.’ 

‘Sir,’ I replied, ‘your contempt is misplaced. A 
man who changed his linen seven times a week 
may well incur mild reprobation for excessive 
particularity for his person; but his company will 
commonly be preferred to that of one who thinks 
so little of his friends as to join them wearing a 
shirt he has not changed for six weeks. Mr Bos- 
well, Sir, are you aware that you stink? 


M. LainG 
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Science Notebook 
NIGEL CALDER 


It really is a problem to know what Britain 
ought to do about space. On Monday in 
Paris the preparatory commission of the new 
European Space Research Organization 
meets; and British participation in that and 
in the Anglo-American satellite launchings 
takes care, for the time being, of the prob- 
lem of providing an outlet for British 
academic scientists who want to conduct 
experiments on the fringes of the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

But that is only part of the answer. We are 
only at the beginning of what is bound to be 
a colossal human enterprise — the conquest 
of the solar system. It really will not do 
merely to say either that Britain (or Europe) 
must try to rival the US and the USSR in 
these matters or, on the other hand, that 
there are more important things to worry 
about here on earth. 

There is a school of thought in Britain, 
backed by commercial interests, that rejects 
the idea of matching the achievements of the 
two big powers in space achievements 
generally, but at the same time tries to con- 
vince the government (and through it other 
European governments) that there are some 
limited fields in which we can be smarter 
than the big boys and make handsome profits. 
The principal project on offer is the com- 
munications satellite. 

The basic idea of using satellites to carry 
radio messages beyond the horizon is cer- 
tainly not a monopoly of the British or even 
of Europe: quite the reverse, the Americans 
have already conducted the first experiments 
in relaying messages by satellite. There are 
three main schemes of potential importance, 
typified by the American Echo, Needles and 
Courier projects. The first is a big aluminised 
balloon satellite which reflects radio signals; 
the second is a large number of little tin 
whiskers to be put in orbit round the earth 
for the same purpose; and the third is a 
repeater satellite — that is to say, one which 
receives radio signals from the ground, 
amplifies them and re-transmits them. 

British and French companies have 
dreamed up variations on the repeater 
satellite and are anxious to persuade their 
governments to follow them up, using the 
argument that revenue for transoceanic tele- 
phone calls will quickly repay even the 
millions needed to get such satellites into 
orbit. Even on paper, which is all they are at 
present, the proposals are not very convinc- 
ing — at any rate it is hard to believe that 
anything we can do the Americans will not 
do five years sooner; and it is of course the 
public, and not the private companies, that is 
expected to put up the money and take the 
gamble. 

No, there is a need for cool, but not frigid 
thinking about Britain and space. Those who 
want to see the Union Jack in orbit as soon 
as possible emphasise the colossal potential 
of the space game, as a reason for spending 
a lot of money suddenly. While not denying 
the colossal nature of the operation (or the 
colossal sums that may be spent, in the end), 
I would stress that we are just at the begin- 
ning of it all, and that there is still time for 
Britain and the other countries of the world 





Science Notebook will appear fortnightly, 
alternating with The Countryside. 
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to do things sensibly and avoid panic waste. 

The basis for a purposeful and intelligent 
approach to space technology is, I think, to 
be found in three ideas which are practically 
inseparable. The first is that any effort by 
the smaller nations, including Britain, should 
be by international co-operation; and this 
co-operation should be as wide as possible, 
uniting them with the US right away, and 
with the Soviet Union as soon as that be- 
comes politically feasible. The second is that, 
whatever the Americans and the Russians do, 
we should not attempt any military space 
projects and we should use all political means 
to secure demilitarisation of outer space. 

The third requirement is that the collabor- 
ative project in space technology should aim 
at parity in engineering skills between the 
two big space powers on the one hand and 
us smaller fry on the other after a specified 
number of years. By this I mean, not that we 
have to shoot off a vast number of rockets, 
but that we should become as capable of 
designing and constructing sophisticated 
rockets and space vehicles as they are. In 
practice one might hope that, by the time 
the target date is reached, co-operation will 
have reached the stage where it is no longer 
meaningful to talk in terms of ‘we’ and 
‘they’ — only of mankind exploring space. 

We should get to work now; but certainly 
not on the lines advocated by the pressure 
groups. Let us forget about Blue Streak 
and the comparatively short-term communi- 
cations satellites now proposed. Much better 
to start with thinking and experimentation 
aimed at devising the rockets, satellites and 
space probes needed in the 1970s. 
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City Lights 


The word revaluation, a natural euphemism 
for devaluation, has been appropriated by its 
rarer, less popular opposite. The revaluation 
of the D-mark was a surprise mainly because 
everyone had been pressing it unsuccessfully 
on the Germans for four years past. The 
German stock markets, it is true, had been 
buzzing over the possibility for some days 
before it became actual; but there is no doubt 
that until very recently the Bundesbank was 
violently opposed to the idea of any shift in 
the exchange rate and that Dr Erhard was 
getting nowhere with his notion of a concealed 
revaluation to be achieved by fiddling the 
sales tax. There is no doubt either that the 
announcement came as a considerable shock 
to Herr Berg, the head of the German FBI, 
who had publicly paraded his success, a few 
months before, in squashing Dr Erhard by 
means of a brief interview with Dr Adenauer. 
The real question is what caused Dr Adenauer 
to sanction something likely to be even mildly 
unpopular with his industrial supporters just 
before an election. 

And the answer is bound to be President 
Kennedy. Dr Adenauer was not at the press 
conference which followed revaluation, but 
Dr Erhard and Herr Blessing of the Bundes- 
bank both made it plain that Mr Kennedy 
had turned out to be a much tougher nut than 
they had expected. Both of them made the 
valid point that — failing an increase in tax- 
ation, impossible in an election year — there 
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was nothing that could be done to ward off 
the danger of inflation without attracting 
more hot money but a revaluation. But the 
real point implied was that one could no 
longer regard the dollar as a weak currency: 
if Mr Kennedy puts pressure on Germany it 
is from a position of strength, something 
quite different from the pressure which Mr 
Anderson and Mr Dillon failed ignominiously 
to exert in the dying days of the Eisenhower 
regime. 

Germany has now been under open pres- 
sure, both from the US and the UK, since 
the IMF meeting last autumn: Sir George 
Bolton, a director of the Bank of England, 
expressed the general feeling in his statement 
as chairman of the Bank of London & South 
America published on the same day as news 
of the German revaluation — ‘unless Germany 
can be made to understand that the western 
world cannot tolerate an indefinite substantial 
under-valuation of the D-mark ... the West 
faces a period of stagnation, economic depres- 
sion and unemployment.’ Dr Adenauer at last 
agreed to recognise that Mr Kennedy is a 
sufficiently hard nut to deserve a gesture; 
Washington replied in kind — it described the 
German revaluation as ‘a useful but modest 
step’. 

And that, for all the feelings of the 
Blessings, Bergs and Erhards, is just what it is. 
A five per cent revaluation of the D-mark is 
an anticlimax. It shows that Germany can be 
forced, at the very end, to acknowledge the 
existence of other people. It means a slight 
diversion of wealth from German industry to 
German consumers and a slight improvement 
in the position of Germany’s competitors. 
But it does very little in itself to lessen the 
deflationary dangers to which German single- 
mindedness has exposed the artificial structure 
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of western capitalism: one suspects that Dr 
Adenauer was persuaded to take this little step 
by the insidious argument that it could be the 
last. 

The only immediate effect, in any case, will 
be on the volatile mass of international hot 
money. The first, predictable reaction of the 
foreign exchange punters was to rush for the 
other currencies — Italian and Swiss - which 
might conceivably be foolish enough to 
follow the example of the Germans and the 
Dutch. 

What when this fails? .West Germany is 
still an attractive refuge for those who want 
to combine a high return on their money with 
the possibility of a revaluation capital profit 
and who have now tasted blood: there may 
be no great outflow of money from Germany 
as a result of the revaluation. If it has a result, 
it will be to confirm confidence in Mr 
Kennedy and in the dollar; a return of con- 
fidence in the dollar can only mean the loss 
of part of the short-term money which has 
been bolstering up the UK reserve against the 
worsening of the balance of payments. The 
gold reserve fell in February for the first time 
in 12 months, and the fall, though modest 
enough in itself, was serious in the light of the 
fact that it was concentrated in the last couple 
of weeks of the month. It may have been due 
to special factors, of course, but the 
German revaluation can only help currency 
speculators to the conviction that sterling is 
the weakest international currency going at 
the moment. 

There is now a greater risk of a run on the 
pound. Since the reserve is largely the counter- 
part of hot money and since the balance of 
payments is still in heavy deficit, the risk 
should be met at once by drawing on the 
International Monetary Fund. It simply is not 
fair, when the bigger British firms are at last 
trying to become competitive and when 
France as well as Germany - moved, presum- 
ably, by the feeling that America, under Mr 
Kennedy, is still a great power - is at last 
ready to negotiate seriously over European 
unity, to allow there to be any uncertainty 
about sterling. Either we should devalue a 
little at once, calmly, on the German model, 
creating the impression that the step is part 
of a long-term plan; or we should borrow at 
once from the IMF before confidence in 
sterling begins to reflect the difference between 
the image of Mr Kennedy ~-d that of Mr 
Macmillan. 


Company News 

The sale of steel prior charges was so 
successfully arranged that they all opered at 
a premium. 

Rugby Portland Cement has improved its 
profit by nearly a fifth and raised its dividend 
from the equivalent of under 22 to 25 per 
cent. 

Hudson's Bay, which makes most of its 
money from retail trade in Canada, has done 
very well to keep its profit and dividend un- 
changed. 

Gamages has increased its profit by 84 per 
cent and raised its dividend from 50 to 524 per 
cent: the optimists had confidently expected 
more. 

Tonibell makes the ice-cream for those vans 
with the musical boxes, has come to the 
market, and has been wildly oversubscribed 
by eager investors. 

Linen Thread, having launched itself along 
the treacherous path of diversification, has 
little success to report so far; but it means to 
go on, and it means, as an earnest of its inten- 
tion, to change its name to Lindustries. 
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The Chess Board 


No. 591. Playing For The Gallery 


It’s inadvisable, and as likely as not, he who 
goes for glorious complications rather than a safe 
win will come a cropper in the end; even so he 
will have fun. Moreover, there’s always the 
chance of a happy ending, such as in this posi- 
tion. (Rossi-Miles, Sydney 1902). /irlqirktl/1p3 
pk! /pktbKtpipp/4P1Kt1/5QIR/3B3P/PP3PP1/ 
2R3K1/. White could win quite safely by 1) Kt 
(5)xBP, since . . . Q-K2 could be countered 
by 2) BxP, KxB; 3) RxP ch etc; whereas... 
P-Kt4 failed against 2) KtxKKtP, RxQ; 3) KtxP 
ch, K-R1; 4) RxR etc. But what White did play 
was the more spectacular 1) Kt(6)xBP, realising 
that . . . QxB could be refuted by 2) KtxP ch 
etc or, more elegantly, by 2) RxP, KtxR; 3) Q-B6 
ch. There are a good many other variations, but 
what actually happened was . .. PxKt; 2) 
KtxP!!, RxQ: 3) R-R7 ch, K-Bl; 4) KtxP ch, 
K-K1; 5) BxP ch, R-B2; 6) BxR ch, K-Q2; 7) 
BxKt ch and Black soon had enough of the 
carnage. 

At times, though, the more obvious line may 
not be good enough, and something more subtle, 
the very move to please the gallery, may be 
imperative, such as in this position reported. by P. 
Schlensker in Schach-Echo. /5k2/p4rip/3q4/2p 
IpIKtl/P1P5/8/6QB/7K/. This was Petrosian- 
Simagin, Moscow 1956, and evidently White 
mustn’t take the Rook on account of the per- 
petual check immediately available for the Black 
Queen. Hence Petrosian played 1) Q-R8 ch, and 
since ... K-K2 was ruled out by Q-Kt7 ch 
Black played .. K-Kt2. Now the obvious move 
would seem to be 2) Q-KR8 ch, but it would be 
a grievous mistake as Black, so far from taking 
the sacrificial lady would march his King out 
to Kt3. Thus, Petrosian enthused the gallery by 
interposing 2) BxP ch!!, and now after... 
QxB the Queen-sacrifice was as sound as gold. 

Knightforks are among the most pleasing 
sights on the chessboard. Take this position re- 
ported by Deutsche Schachzeitung: /3Kt4/Spp1 
/3K4/4P3/7p/7k/16/. This happened in an 
Esthonian championship, and after 1) KtxP, 
K-Kt5 White had to seek a well known pattern 
for catching the budding Queen. 2) P-K6, P-R6; 
3) Kt-KS5 ch, K-Kt6; 4) Kt-B3!!, KxKt; 5) P-K7, 
P-R7: 6) P=Q, P=Q; 7) Q-R8 ch etc. I wonder 
if the winner thought of well known studies such 
as this one by L. Loeventon (1953): /3K4/4Kt3/ 
4P3/2k4Kt/8/1p6/16/. Obviously 1) Kt-B4, 
P-Kt7; 2) Kt-Q3 ch wouldn’t be good enough 
against . . . K-Q3; hence, 1) Kt-Q5!, KxKt; 2) 
Kt-B4 ch, K-K5; 3) Kt-Q3!, KxKt; 4) P-K7, 
P-Kt7; 5) P=Q, P=Q; 6) Q-Kt6 ch etc. 

The 4-pointer for beginners is a game posi- 

tion in which White 
A: Freitag 1960 = played 1) Kt-Q6, his 
idea being to counter 
Di ..s.° ee Of... 
B-R3 by Q-B8 ch. But 
Black had ideas of his 
own and forced a pretty 
mate. How? For 6 and 
7 ladder-points B, a 
draw, and C, a win, are 
both ‘classics’ and as 
pretty as they are in- 
structive. Usual prizes. Entries by 19 March. 
B: L.Kubbel: /8/3p1p2/1P1P1P2,3P4/1K6/4k3/8/ 
1kt2r3/. 
C: Sobolevski: 
2B2K2/. 











B BS 


/7k/Spip/7R/3r4;1P6,/8,4P2b/ 





REPORT on No. 588. Set 17 February 

A: I) Q@QI ch, B-Kt5; 2) QxB ch, KxQ; 3) B-K2 mate. 

B: 1) B-Kt8 ch, K-R3 (best); 2) Kt-BS ch, K-R4; 3) B-B7 
ch, K-KtS; 4) Kt-Q3 ch, etc. ri 

C: 1 P-Kt7, R-B4 ch; 2) K-K4, R-KKt4; 3) P-B3 ch, 
K-RS; 4) P=Q! (B-K7?? being refuted by . . . P-K7), RxQ; 
5) B-K7 ch, R(1)-Ki4; 6) KxP, R-K8 ch; 7) K-B4, R-K4; 8) 
B-Q8, R-B4 ch; 9) K-K4, R-KB2; 10) K-K3, R-Q2; 11) B-B6, 
R-KKv2; 12) B-QO8, R-Ktl; 13) B-K7, R-K1; 14) K-B4, etc. 

Not quite easy. Even so, a fair number of cor- 
rect or near-correct solutions. Prizes: E. Allan, 
J. W. Atkinson, E. A. Barclay-Smith, D. E. 
Cohen, A. J. Sobey. 

In 590 A: White Queen on a4. 
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Week-end Crossword 448 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 448, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WCl1, by first post 21 March. 


NEW STATESMAN : 


exponent of 














movement (9). 
. Names places 


— 
— 


turned (5). 


17. Something hot 


19. Heavy defeats 


cipline (8). 


22. Crazily resign 
welcome (9). 


pert (5). 








ACROSS 
8: > yma for picking workers 
(8). 


5. River plant? (6). 
10. Orchestra rearranged for 


am not to be found (5), 
12. Language which has noth- 

ing about thanks being re- 
13. Ruined earthclad building 


14. Female with a drink starts 
doing harm (8). 


with a librarian (5). 


20. Ape discovers human dis- 


25. Drink which is in law a 
terrible scourge (5). 
27.A department for the ex- 


28. The information is stagger- 
ing for the pictures (9). 
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ing (8). 


DOWN 
the slow 


1.‘Amid the bitterness 
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29. Summer is almost fall (6). 18. Sweet as an allowance un- 
30. Eastern symbol for grow- 


der foreign currency (8). 
21. Variation on tripos 
students’ salutation (6). 
23. ‘The farced —— running 
of ‘fore the king’ (K. Henry 


things ——’ (Rossetti) (6). V) (5). 
in which I 2. Vehicle without a small 24 Needles’ user for the 


weight (5). 


Greeks (9). 


4. Coin named 
sovereign (5). 


. attraction (5). 
unites me 


mar tours ment (9) 


8. Decided to find the answer 


in colour (8). 


9. Figure for the writer to 
become attached to (8). 
15. Meditate on people in at 
the entertainment (9). 

16. Pervasive as one person 
among several in it (8). 


17. Give the sack and the fac- 
tory makes trouble (9). 


and get a 


3.A sane hint translated for 


6. Without the hundred the 
money would still be an 


7. The torrent after changing 
course within the embank- 


channel (5). 
26. Subject for 
graphy? (5). 

SET-SQUARE 


autobio- 


after 


Solution to No. 446 








PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 446 
Mrs J. Holtby (Bath) 
V. Griffiths (Richmond) 
Mrs D. Thompson (London) 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words). 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s. 6d 
Prepayment essential. Semi-display giv 
ing greater prominence 90s. per inch. 
Copy by Tuesday first post. New State> 
man, Great Turnstile, London, WCl. 

Telephone HOLborn 8471. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
LECTURER IN Py HISTORY OF 


Applications are pom for the post 
of Lecturer in the History of Art from 
1 October 1961. 

The duties will consist of conducting 
studies and lectures in specific aspects 
of the History of Art and organising 
lecture courses. 

Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Appointments Com- 
mittee of the Faculty of Fine Arts, 1 
Scroope Terrace, Cambridge. Applics 
should be submitted by 5 April 1961. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
Applications are invited for the new 
post of LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
AND EDUCATION in the INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION (Director: Professor 
Boris Ford), to begin duties on 1 
September 1961. The successful candi- 
date will be required to concentrate on 
English and drama and ‘culture and 
environment’ studies in the Secondary 
School, with considerable emphasis on 
work with less academic children; and 
to take a large share in conducting the 
Institute’s discussion groups and short 
courses for teachers. Varied teaching 
experience is essential. Initial salary 
according to qualifications and exper- 
ience on the scale £1,050 x £50 to 
£1,400 x £75 to £1,850, with FSSU pro- 
vision and family allowance. A grant 
towards removal expenses will be made. 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, to whom applica- 
tion (6 copies) should be sent by 
18 March 1961. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT 
EDUCATION AND pene eeRAL, 
STUDIE 


Applications are ean for the post 
of LECTURER in SOCIAL and 
LOCAL HISTORY in the Department 
of Adult Education and Extra-Mural 
Studies. Applicants should have good 
academic qualifications, and experience 
in adult education is desirable. The 
salary will be on the scale £1,050 x £50 - 
£1,400 x £75 — £1,850 (efficiency bar at 
£1,550) a year according to experience 
and qualifications. 
Applications (three copies) stating date 
of birth, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three 
referees, should reach the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds, 2, (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than 8 April 1961. 








OUTH Leader. Manchester University 
Settlement requires a Youth Club 
Leader. Applicants should preferably be 
qualified and experienced, but we are pre- 
pared to consider applications from all 


interested persons. Starting salary £35 


0/ 


£650 plus full board and residence. Write 


for details to University Settlement, 
Every Street, Manchester, 4. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited from Graduates 
for the post of LECTURER in 
APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES in the 
Department of ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. Candidates should 
have a University Degree and have 
pursued a professional course in Social 
Work. Experience of supervision 
desirable. 
Applications (six copies) should be sent 
not later than 14 April 1961 to the 
Registrar, University College, Cathays 
Park, Cardiff, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for a Lecture- 
ship in Psychology in the Department 
of Philosophy. (Preference may 

given to applicants with special interest 
or qualifications in Child or Clinical 

Psychology). 
Salary 7 the scale £1,050 x £50 to 
400 x £75 to £1,850. 

FSSU Ka 4 and family allowances. 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University College, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom 
applications (six copies) must be 
received by Saturday, 18 March 1961. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited from pro- 

fessionally qualified social workers for 

the post of Tutor in Social Casework 

tenable from 1 August. The initial 

salary which will be determined accord- 

ing to qualifications will be not less 
than £1,000 p.a. 


Further particulars may be obtained 

from the Registrar, The University, 

Bristol, 8, to whom applications should 
be sent by 31 March. 








NANNIES 


required for children of Ambassadors in 

Cairo, Baghdad, Guinea and Lima, 

Peru. Outstanding opportunities for 
ambitious girls wishing travel. 
OVERSEAS STAFF AGENCY, 

45 Church Street, Rickmansworth (Tel. 

4641/2) and San Francisco, California. 





DITORIAL Asst (either sex) for ‘Resin 

Review’. Knowledge of plastics would 
help. Interesting progressive position. Write: 
A. S. O'Connor & Co., 331 Gray's Inn 
Road, London, WC1. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
DIPLOMAS IN ART AND 
DESIGN 


This Council has been set up by the 

Minister of Education as an _ inde- 

pendent body under the Chairmanship 

of Sir John Summerson for the purpose 

of conferring diplomas on students in 

colleges, schools and departments of 
art and design. 


Applications are invited for the follow- 
ing posts in the service of the Council. 
Applicants should be graduates or hold 
equivalent qualifications, and preferably 
have a general knowledge of the 
organisation and administration of 
further education in this country. 


(i) SECRETARY to the Council. 
Salary on the scale £2,400 x £80 - 


(ii) ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Salary 
on the scale £1,600 x £50 — £2,000. 


The initial salary within the scale (in 

each case) will be determined in the 

light of the qualifications and exper- 

ience of the successful candidate. 

Arrangements for superannuation will 
be made if appropriate. 


Applications must show the candidate's 
age and qualifications and should be 
accompanied by the names and 
addresses of two referees. They should 
be submitted not later than 14 April 
1961 to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars of the posts may be 
obtained. 
G. F. COCKERILL, 
Acting Secretary, National Council for 
Diplomas in Art and Design, Ministry 
of Education, — Street, London, 
1. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


Applications are invited from candi- 
dates within the approximate age 
limits of 30-45 for the post of 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. The 
appointment is for FIVE years in the 
first instance. Salary £2,500-£3,000 
according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. 
Further particulars and application 
form can be obtained from the 
Director General, 10 St James's Square, 
London, SWI, to whom applications 
should be sent by 7 April 1961. 





MALL Co-educational School requires 

staff (aged 25-50) for teaching, matron- 

ing and cooking. St Catherine’s School, 
Almondsbury, Glos. 





LONDON COUN 


Senior Child Welfare Officer required 


Home Office Certificate or Certificate in 





VACANCY FOR SENIOR CHILD WELFARE OFFICER 
(SALARY £940 - £1,300) 


person appointed will supervise the work of five child welfare officers. 
Candidates must have had field experience of work with deprived children 
and their families, preferably in a supervisory capacity; possession of the 


Application form (returnable by 31 March, 1961) from the Children's Officer, 
(E.1/N/575/3), County Hall, London, SE1. 


TY COUNCIL 


in the Children’s Department. The 


Applied Social Studies an advantage, 








Anglo-Continental School of English 
33 Wimborne Road 
BOURNEMOUTH 


(Recognised as Efficient by the 
Ministry of Education) 


HOLIDAY COURSES 1961 


The above language centre for adult 
foreign students requires a number of 
additional Teachers and Lecturers for 
its summer courses between 3 July and 
16 September 1961. Applicants must be 
prepared to take up their duties on 
either 3 July or 17 July, and all appoint- 
ments will terminate on, or shortly 
before, 16 September. 


Applications are invited from the 
ollowing: 


(a) Specialists in direct method English 
language teaching, including Speech 
and Conversation specialists. 
(b) Specialists who can offer to teach 
and/or lecture on English Litera- 
ture (particularly 20th century 
literature), English History (19th & 
Oh century), English Life & Insti- 
tutions, Commerce & Economics in 
the United Kingdom, and American 
Life & Institutions. 


(c) Linguists (German/French/Italian/ 
Swedish), experienced in teaching 
English to elementary students. 


Experience of working with Continental 
students will be an advantage, but it is 
of greater importance for applicants to 
show evidence of initiative, energy and 
enthusiasm. Successful applicants may 
select to teach either 12 or 24 hours 
each week, special lectures being given 
in addition to this programme and there 
being opportunities for additional 
employment if required. The Positions 
are well remunerated and assistance is 
offered in finding accommodation in 
Bournemouth. Preference will always be 
given to male applicants, except in the 
case of Speech and Conversation 
specialists. 
Applications, together with a recent 
photograph, should state qualifications 
and relevant experience, and should be 
addressed to Richard S. Davis, above. 
All applications will be answered 
during March, and interviews will be 
arranged later in Bournemouth and 
London. 





CITY OF LEEDS CARE OF 
CHILDREN DEPARTMENT 


CHILD CARE OFFICERS (FEMALE) 
Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons (Child Care Certificate 
or similar qualification) for vacant posts 
of Child Care Officers. Understanding 
of and interest in the needs of children 
deprived of a normal home-life essen- 
tial. Applications will be considered 
from persons in training for Child Care 
qualifications and whose studies will be 
completed in the relatively near future. 
Salary: National Scale £665-£975 per 
annum. 
Application forms and full particulars 
can be obtained from the Children’s 
Officer, 229 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds 2. 





F>ror serious quarterly magazine reqs 
1446, 





ART-time Woman Classics Tutor re- 
quired April, W1. Box 1142. 





intelligent pt-time secy. Box 
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ROYAL PERTH HOSPITAL 
Western Australia 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


Applications are invited from Medical 

Social Workers to fill vacant posts in 

the Almoner Department of this 
Hospital. 


Royal Perth Hospital is the main 
teaching hospital associated with the 
Medical School University of Western 
Australia, and has upwards of 850 
beds (including 110 beds at the Shenton 
Park Annexe which functions as a 
rehabilitation hospital). The Hospital 


provides a full range of services 
associated with a modern ‘acute 
hospital. 


SALARY: Within the range of £A1,053- 
£A1,341 per annum, dependent on 
qualifications and experience. 


The general conditions of employment 

include two weeks annual leave plus 

approximately 14 gazetted public holi- 

days. Accommodation is available at 
the Hospital, if required. 


Candidates are offered proportionate 
refund of minimum First Class sea 
passage on the basis of the number of 
years service, ¢.g. one-third refunded 
for one year's service, two-thirds 
refunded for two years’ service, and 
full passage refunded on the completion 
of three years’ service, for candidates 
meeting own travel costs to Australia 
Alternatively, candidates may travel 
to Australia under the Assisted Pas- 
sages Scheme (free travel) with the 
statutory contribution of £10 Sterling 
by the appointee. Details of this latter 
mode of travel may be obtained from 
the Agent General for Western 
Australia, Savoy House, 115 Strand, 
London, WC2, who will also be pleased 
to supply information regarding the 
State of Western Australia. 
Applicants should state age, quatifica- 
tions, experience including present 
appointment, and the names and 
addresses of two professional referees 
Closing date: 15 April 1961 
P. R. LEPPARD, 
Acting Administrator. 





THE UNITED CAMBRIDGE 
HOSPITALS 


and 
THE FULBOURN AND 
RIVERSFIFLD GROUP HOSPITAI 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Psychiatric Social Worker to the United 
Cambridge Hospitals. The department 
consists of five staff, two Psychiatric 
Social Workers, Trainee and two Social 
Workers. The work entails both out- 
patient work at the Psychiatric Clinic 
at Addenbrooke's Hospital and in- 
patient work at Fulbourn Hospital. 
There is regular opportunity for case 
discussions, attending lectures, etc. The 
post is a varied and interesting one and 
covers quite a wide area of the country 
Further information can be obtained 
from Miss . J. Ferguson, Senior 

Psychiatric Social Worker. 
Applications with the names of three 
referees should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, United Cambridge Hospitals, 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge, 

by 4 April 1961 





UNITED BRISTOL HOSPITALS 


Psychiatric Social Worker required (one 
of two) to work chiefly at the Bristol 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children 
(Inpatients and Outpatients) also at the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary (Psychiatric 
Adult Outpatients). Both hospitals are 
in the teaching hospital group and the 
former is in close association with the 
University Department of Child 
Health. Whitley Council salary scales 
and conditions of service. 
Application forms and further particu- 
lars may be obtained from _ the 
Secretary, Bristol Royal Hospital for 
Sick Children, Bristol, 2 





DR BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Invite applications from Qualified 
Women Social Workers for the follow- 
ing non-resident appointments 
Area Welfare Officer 
(a) Chelmsford, Essex 


Area Welfare Officer 
(b) NW and W London area 


Candidates should be C/E or Free 
Church and hold a Social Science 
Diploma or Degree with subsequent 
experience in Boarding Out, Case Work 
and Girls’ After Care. Current Driving 
Licence an asset. Apply with details of 
age, qualifications and experience to 
Miss Scott, 18 Stepney Causeway, 
London, El. 





FOUSEPARENT required young adult 
spastic centre near London. Congenial 
surtoundings comfortable quarters. Salary 
scale £475 x £25 to £600 less £120 for emolu- 
ment yearly. Box 1341. 


PRISON WELFARE SERVICE 
HM Prisons Leicester and Bedford. 
Applications are invited for suitably 
ap eted men or women for the new 
posts of Prison Welfare Officer at these 
prisons. Adequate experience in social 
work is essential ai a social science 
qualification desirable. Commencing 
salary, as for Probation Service, £835 
(age 29 and above) with six increments 

to £1,025. ’ 
Further details and application forms 
(returnable by 30 March 1961) from 
General Secretary, NADPAS, 66 
Eccleston Square, London, SW! 





EAST SUSSEX EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
Child Guidance Service 
Applications are invited for the post 
of PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
for the BEXHILL Child Guidance 
Clinic. Candidates should hold the 
Mental Health Certificate of a recog- 
nised training course. Salary in accord- 
ance with the Whitley Council Profes- 
sional and Technical Council ‘A’ Scale. 


Further particulars and application 

forms, which should be returned as 

soon as possible, obtainable from 

Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 
Lewes. 











SHROPSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Adult Tutor Organiser (Man or 
oman) 


Vacancy in mixed urban and rural 
district. The tutor should carry further 
pioneer work already started. Resource 
needed in approach to potential students 
outside range of traditional organisa- 
tions. Will help in own subject outside 
his district and at Attingham Park 
Adult College; will co-operate with 
band of University, WEA, Attingham, 
LEA colleagues. Degree or equivalent 
qualification and some teaching exper- 
ience desirable. Wide interests valuable 
in addition to specialism. 
Salary Burnham plus £150; car essen- 
tial, travelling and subsistence allow- 
ances on County scale. 

Form and particulars (s.a.c.) from 
undersigned; due back 18 March 1961. 
H. MARTIN WILSON, 
Secretary for Education, 
County Buildings, SHREWSBURY. 








NIVERSITY of Western Australia. Lec- 

tureship in Economics. Applications are 
invited for appointment to the above-named 
position in the Faculty of Economics. The 
salary range for the position is £A1,750/75/ 
2,350 per annum with superannuation 
similar to FSSU. The appointee will be re- 
quired to commence duties as early as pos- 
sible. It is important that intending appli- 
cants obtain details of the procedure to be 
followed in applying for the post and a 
copy of the Conditions of Appointment, 
before submitting their applications. This 
information is available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, WC1. Applications close, in Australia 
and London, on 30 April 1961. 

NIVERSITY of Western Australia. 

Senior Lectureship in Philosophy. 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
the above-named position, for which the 
salary range is £A2,450/100/2,950 per 
annum with superannuation similar to 
FSSU. Candidates are requested to indicate 
the branch or branches of philosophy in 
which they have special interests or in which 
they are specially qualified to lecture. The 
appointee will be expected to take up duty 
as early as possible. It is important that 
intending applicants obtain details of the 
procedure to be followed in applying for 
the post and a copy of the Conditions of 
Appointment, before submitting their 
applications. This information is available 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, WCl. Applica- 
tions close. in Australia and London, on 
30 April 1961. 


NIVERSITY of Adelaide. Lecturer in 

English Language. The University invites 
applications for appointment to the above- 
mentioned Lectureship. The Lecturer will 
be required, as his main duty, to share in 
the teaching of Old and Middle English; he 
will also be expected to take some classes in 
Post-Medieval Literature. Salary scale: 
£A1,675-95-2,340, with superannuation on 
the FSSU basis. General conditions of 
appointment and a statement about the post 
may be had on application to the Registrar 
or to the Secretary. Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, WC1. Any further 
information desired will gladly be supplied 
on application to the Registrar. Applica- 
tions, in duplicate, and giving the informa- 
tion listed in the final paragraph of the 
general conditions of anvointment, should 
reach The Registrar, The University of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, not 
later than 12 April 1961. 


ORWEGI AN-speaking ‘Engli shman- reqd 
to lead mountain walking parties in 
Norway fr. end June-carly Sept. Box 1356. 








B® requires Research Assistant in Pro- 
; and Development Section of 
Audience oy a a m= a 
include design supervision spec 
surveys with analysis and tabulation of 
results; preparation of tests and question- 
naires and administration of these to ex- 
perimental groups; writing of reports. An 
Honours degree, or comparable qualifica- 
tion, preferably in Psychology, followed by 
at least two years’ practical experience of 
social surveys, market research or similar 
work, essential, and knowledge of statistical 
methods desirable. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,580 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence 61.G.93 N.Sum.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
WI, within ten days. 
NIVERSITY of Western Australia. Lec- 
tureship/Senior Lectureship in History. 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
a position of Lecturer or Senior Lecturer 
in the Department of History. Applicants 
should have special interest in mediaeval or 
late mediaeval history. The appointee will 
be expected to establish a new first-year 
course in this field. salary range for a 
Lecturer is £A1,750/75/2,350 per annum and 
for a Senior Lecturer £A2,450/100/2,950 
per annum with superannuation similar to 
FSSU in both cases. The appointee will be 
expected to take up duty during the third 
academic term which commences on 28 
August 1961. It is important that intending 
applicants obtain details of the d 





OVERNMENT Social Survey. The 

Social Survey Division of the Central 
Office of ormation invites applications 
for posts of Senior Research Officer and 
Research Officer. The Research Unit is 
responsible for official sample survey en- 
quiries covering a wide field of social and 
economic problems with a variety of re- 
search methods and maintaining high tech- 
nical standards. Specialist sections are avail- 
able for sampling, interviewing, coding and 
mechanical tabulation, but research officers 
have full responsibility for the design and 
reporting of survey work, much of which 
is published pected to conduct 
such methodological research as may be 
required. All applicants should be qualified 
in one of the Social Sciences, Mathematics 
or Statistics, and have had research exp. 
Applicants for the senior posts must be 
able to produce reports of previous research 
for which they have had responsibility. 
Posts which are unestablished are graded 
Senior Information Officer and Information 
Officer and the salaries are £1,573 to £1,937 
and £1,282 to £1,490 respectively. Write, 
giving age. full details of exp. and quals to 
Manager (PE.800/PD), Ministry of Labour, 
Professional & Executive Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, London, EC4. 


[_ONDON County Council. Children’s 
Department. Child Welfare Officers. 
Men and women suitably qualified and with 
field experience of work with deprived 
children and their families required as 
Child Welfare Officers at an Area Children’s 
Office which has recently moved to new 











to be followed in applying for the post and 
a copy of the Conditions of Appointment, 
before submitting their applications. This 
information is available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, WC1, Applications close, in Australia 
and London on 31 May 1961. 

USTRALIAN National University. 

School of General Studies. Lecturer in 
French. Applications are invited for 
appointment to the post of Lecturer in 
French. The salary range for a Lecturer is 
£A1,640-90-£2,360. Commencing salary will 
be in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. Further information and 
summary forms which must accompany an 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1. Applications close, in Aus- 
tralia and London, on 15 April! 1961. 


USTRALIAN _ National University. 

School of General Studies. Senior Lec- 
turer or Lecturer in German. Applications. 
are invited for appointment to the above- 
mentioned post. The salary range for a 
Senior Lecturer is £A2,400-100-£A2,900; and 
for a Lecturer, £A1,640-90-£A2,360. Com- 
mencing salary will be in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. Further in- 
formation and the summary forms which 
must accompany an application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Sq., WCl. Appins close, in 
Australia and London, on $5 April 1961. 


‘THE University of Liverpool. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of Lec- 
turer in Social Science, The duties of the 
post will include participation in the teach- 
ing of students training to be Child 
Care Officers. Candidates should have 
experience in local Authority Children’s 
Departments. Salary scale range £1,050- 
£1,850 per annum plus membership of 
FSSU and Child Allowances. Initial salary 
within range £1,050-£1,300. Applications, 
Stating age, qualifications and experience, 
should be received not later than 31 March 
1961, by the Registrar, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

ESEARCH Assistants: Foreign Office 

Research Department. 6 pensionable 
posts (3 in Grade LI, 3 in Grade IID) for men 
or women at least 28 (Grade II) or 21 (Grade 
Ill) on 1.4.61 for research on historical 
background and current developments in 
foreign countries. Qualifications: normally 
at least 2nd class honours degree. For some 
posts, sound reading knowledge of Arabic 
or Russian essential. Knowledge of other 
I and peoples desirable. Final year 
students may apply for Grade III posts. 
Salary scales: Grade II £1,258-£1,922; Grade 
I1t £618 (at age 21), £665 (at 22), £788 (at 
25 or over), rising to £1,184. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W1, for application form, quoting 
3265/61. Closing date 6 April 1961. 

















SocuL Workers: Ministry of Labour. 2 
pensionable posts in Industrial Re- 
habilitation Units for men or women at 
least 21 on 1.3.61 with Social Science Dip- 
loma (or equivalent) and, preferably exper- 
ience of social case work. Duties include 
advising on the rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment of persons who have been injured or 
long unemployed. Salary scale (Outer Lon- 
don) from £706 (at 21) to £867 or higher (at 
25 or over), rising to £1,199. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, WI, for application form quoting 
5278/61. Closing date 5 April 1961. 


ATIONAL Council of Social Service has 

vacancy for assistant (woman) in its 
central registry and filing department. Train- 
ing in library and filing work and know- 
ledge of social services desirable, Pension 
scheme. Four weeks’ annual leave. Starting 
sal. £550-£625 p.a. Appins with two testims 
to 26 Bedford Square, WCl by 20 March. 





acce dation at 345 Holloway Road, N7. 
Possession of Home Office Certificate in 
Child Care or Certificate in Applied Social 
Studies an advantage. Duties as generally 
for social workers in the child care field 
Area covers for reception purposes the 
boroughs of Islington. Holborn & Finsbury 
& its out-county boarding-out area is North 
and Fast Middlesex, Herts, and Beds. Con- 
siderable travelling would be involved 
Social science etc. students taking their 
finals later this year may apply in anticipa- 
tion of ir being successful in their 
examinations. Married women formerly 
engaged in related social work and now 
seeking re-employment also considered 
£740-£1,060 according to qualifications and 
experience. Forms and details from Child- 
ren’s Officer (E1/S/547/3), LCC, County 
Hall, SEI. 

ONDON County Council. Norwood 

Technical College, Knight's Hill, Lon- 
don, SE27. Graduate Grade B Assistant 
required for September 1961, to teach 
English Language and Literature to GCE 
O and A level classes, and to overseas 
students up to Cambridge Proficiency stan- 
dard. Post temporary in first instance. 
Salary scale £738 to £1,201; additions for 
qualifications and training, increments 
within scale for experience. Application 
Form (stamped, addressed envelope) from 
Principal, to be returned within 14 days 
Please quote (FE3a/N/466/3). 


LONDON County Council. Psychotherap- 
ists required to work 6 half-days a week 
at each of two day schools for maladjusted 
children, (a) Northcroft, Brook Green, W6 
(b) Moatbridge, Eltham Palace Road, SE9 
Applicants should have undertaken special- 
ised training in psychotherapy, including 
analysis with children and should possess 
appropriate academic qualification or exper- 
ience, preferably an honours degree in 
psychology or its recognised equivalent 
Salary £994 10s. Form and particulars from 
Medical Officer of Health (N/DI/601/3), 
County Hall, SE1. Closing date 27 March 


LONDON County Council. Applications 
are invited for the post of Educational 
Psychologist to assist with the organisation 
and conduct of the Council's Schools’ 
Psychological Service. The successful candi- 
date will be a member of the Woodberry 
Down Child Guidance Unit team. Appli- 
cants should possess good academic and pro- 
fessional qualifications in Education Psycho- 
logy. Clinical and teaching experience are 
essential. Special consideration will be given 
to candidates who have experience in the 
field of local authority work and the ability 
to lecture. Salary £1,295 to £1,765; in 
appropriate circumstances appointment may 
he made above the minimum. Application 
forms with details from the Education 
Officer, (Estab. 2/N/468/3). County Hall, 
London, SEI, returnable by 29 March 1961. 


MUPDLESEX County Council - Educa- 
tion Dept. Psvchotherapist (full or 
part-time) reqd at Tottenham Child Guid- 
ance Centre, Lordship Lane, N17. Hons 
degree in Psychology with recoenised post- 
graduate mental health training &/or equiv. 
exper. in Child Therapy essential. Salary 
(full-time) £1,290-£1,560, (part-time) pro 
rata or £2 15s. 6d. p. 3 hr sessions if 19 hrs 
p. wk or less. Prescribed conditions. 
Avplication forms (s.a.e.) from Chief 
Education Officer (Ref. GP). 10 Gt George 
St. SWI, returnable by 30 March. (Quote 
F. 635 NS&N). 

SSISTANT Housemothers (not under 19 

years) resident, required for interesting 
work in Children’s Homes, with boys and 
girls aged 5-15 years. Training or experience 
desirable but not essential. Separate bed- 
toom and good holidays. Minimum salary 
£35 per month rising to £44 10s. less valua- 
tion of emoluments. Write: Children’s 
Mfficer, Essex County Council, 220 London 
Road, Chelmsford. SE ak ee | 
SECRETARY for Architects’ office Bays- 

water, 10-6 Mon.-Fri, Box 1325. 
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] ONDON County Council. Cumberlow 
L Lodge Remand Home, Chalfont Road, 
South Norwood, SE25 (for girls). Qualified 
mistress for i subjects req Candi- 
dates should have secondary school 
experience and be able to interest adolescent 

under stress. Ability to offer arts and 
crafts, and to assist in the preparation of 
reports for courts and schools, an advan- 
tage. The teacher appointed would be a 
a of a specialised team working in 
close co-operation with Psychiatrists, 
Psychologists and Social] Workers. Single 
accommodation possibly available at a 
moderate charge. Burnham (London) Scale 
Salary with Home Office addition of £60 a 
year. Eight weeks holiday a year. Teachers 
considering this work are invited to visit 
the home to see the work being done and 
assess the requirements of the post. Arrange- 
ments to visit may be made directly with 
the Warden, tel. No. LIV. 2347. Applica- 
tion form TS.40 obtainable from and 
returnable within 14 days to the Education 
Officer (TS.5/N/659/3), County Hall, Lon- 
don, SE1. Stamford House Remand Home 
and Classifying Centre, 206A Goldhawk 
Road, W12. Qualified master required for 
the post of practical vocational teacher in 
charge of a Woodwork Shop with subsidiary 
crafts. The special nature of this post 
requires some knowledge of objective test- 
ing and the ability to evaluate Practical 
capabilities and vocational needs of boys up 
to 17 years of age. It offers wide scope to a 
teacher of imagination, initiative and in- 
sight. The teacher appointed would be a 
member of a specialised team working in 
very close co-operation with Psychiatrists, 
Psychologists and Social Workers. Burnham 
Scale with Home Office addition of £120 a 
year. Residence may be offered to a single 
person. A resident teacher would be re- 
quired to make the appropriate payment for 
board and residence (now £135 a year) but 
would receive £216 a year in return for 
extraneous duties averaging not less than 
15 hours a week. Eight weeks holiday a 
Application form TS.40 obtainable 
= om and returnable within 14 days to the 
Education Officer, (TS.5/N/659/3), County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, SE1. 


Cup Care. Assistant Matron required 
at Stamford House, Goldhawk Road, 
Shepherds Bush, W12 a remand home and 
classifying centre for 100 boys up to 17 
years. Duties generally to assist matron and 
deputise in her absence, but could be 
arranged to some extent to suit preference 
of successful candidate for catering or other 
domestic fields. Opportunity to give child 
care assistance ¢.g. with observation of 
boys in connection with classifying work 
etc. Other staff includes housemothers, 
cooks, needlewomen, laundry woman and 
domestics. Salary under review probably 
within scale £625 x £25 — £725 less £138 for 
board, good single accommodation, and 
laundry. 6 weeks leave including Bank Holi- 
days. Apply Children’s Officer, (WDO/N/ 
20/3), LOC, County Halil, London, SE1. 


[LONDON County Council. Men and 
women play leaders required for work 
in large play park in Central London. Even- 
ings, mid-April to end of July; ail day in 
Summer holidays. Details and forms, 
returnable as soon as possible from Educa- 
_ Officer, (PS.8/N/643/3), County Hall, 














——— County Council. Men and 

r for holiday 
pa man oak at Play p my in schools and 
at open spaces. Should have knowledge of 
games and ability to control groups of 
children. Details and forms, returnable as 
soon as possible, from Education Officer, 
(PS 8/N/641/3), County Hall, SE1. 


CASSEL Hospital Management Commit- 
Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey. 
The post of Group Secretary becomes 
vacant in May on the retirement of the 
present holder. The duties of Group Secre- 
tary, Finance Officer and Supplies Officer 
are to be combined and app ions are 
invited for this bi d post. Candidat 
should have had good experience in hospital 
and of IHA Dip- 
loma or other recognised qualifications 
would be an advantage. Canvassing of HMC 
members will disqualify. The Cassel is a 
Psychiatric Hospital of 60 beds with a grow- 
ing Out-Patient Department. Special Salary 
scale agreed by Ministry £1,300-£1,550 p.a. 
An unfurnished house is available if re- 
quired. Applications, giving age, qualifica- 
tions and full details of experience, together 
with names and addresses of three referees 
to be sent to The Group Secretary, Cassel 
Hospital, Ham Common, Richmond, within 
fourteen days of the appearance ‘of this 
advertisement. 


YOuTu. Independent new development. 
Peripatetic work offering opportunity 
for research and experiment in scattered 
rural area. Commencing £600-£800 accord- 
ing to experience, etc. Details from Parker, 
Whitminster, near Gloucester. 


ANTED: Thoroughly 























experienced 


working housekeeper and gardener 
houseman. rge house South Cornish 
coast. One in family. Occasional large 


tion. School child or aged relative consid- 
ered. Mrs Singer, Kilmarth, Par, Cornwall. 
REECE. Position available for Greek- 
speaking man to accompany tourist 
parties on caique cruises among Greek 
islands from early June-October. Box 1357. 








E United Liverpool Hospitals. Applica- 

tions are invited for the post of 
Clinical Psychologist (Probationer). Candi- 
dates must have a first or second class 
honours degree in Psychology 
sity in the British Iles or a qualification 
approved by the Minister of Health. The 
appointment will be to The United Liver- 
pool Hospitals which comprises the under- 
graduate medical teaching itals assoc- 
iated with the University of Liverpool but 
the duties will be mainly concerned with 
the Department of Psychological Medicine 


DENHAM Manor School, Rodenham, 

Near Hereford. Vacancies exist for two 
teachers, man and woman, at this School 
for 32 maladjusted boys from the ages of 
8 years. Salary Burnham scale, plus full 
emoluments for extra duties. For —_ par- 
ticulars apply to: Mrs H. A. Rees, “ 
Laburnum Rd, Bournville, Birmingham, 3 


ANYMED Press need saleswoman in 

Great Turnstile Gallery. Organising 
ability & knowledge of art needed, selling 
experience an advantage. Apply own hand- 
writing to 11 Great Turnstile, WC1. 


ECRETARY required by ind I design 
organisation. Saperionss in either design, 











ROYAL Anthropological Institute. Ap- 
plications are invited for the post of 
Library Assist or catal classifica- 
tion and care of the periodical collection. 








at the Royal Liverpool Children’s H 
and will include in-patient work in the hos- 
ital’s two branches, in Liverpool and at 
eswall. Candidates will receive training 
under a comprehensive scheme lasting three 
years or less if they already have appro- 
priate experience. This will include formal 
lectures, eee and out-patient exper- 
ience with both children and adults, and 
opportunities to complete a piece of re- 
search. The scheme will be under the super- 
vision of a Clinical Psychologist (Top 
Grade) who will have charge of the Board's 
psychological services. At the conclusion 
of the training Period candidates will be 
eligible for appointment to a post of 
Clinical Psychologist, The salary scale for 
a probationer is £580 x £25(4) - £680 per 
annum. The post is superannuable and 
Whitley Council conditions of service apply. 
Further details will be provided on request. 
‘plications giving details of age, qualifica- 
tions and experience and the names of three 
persons to whom reference may be made 
should reach the Secretary, 80 Rodney 
Street, Liverpool, 1, by 4 April 1961. 


JNSTITUTe of Cancer Research: Royal 
Cancer Hospital. Research Assistant re- 
quired in department working on statistics 
of cancer. Ability to type essential & to 
operate simple electric computer useful: but 
prime req is cc & ability 
to see interest & importance of work with- 
out being overwhelmed by masses of figures. 
yw degree not essential, but equiva- 
lent education or experience in sociology 
desirable. Near S$ Ken. Stn. Salary between 
£600-£900 according to qualifications & ex- 
perience. Apply with details of previous 
career & names of 2 referees to the Secre- 
= a a Sumner Place, SW7, quoting ref. 








giving details and names of 
xy referees should be marked personal and 
addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 21 
Bedford Square, WC1. 


“TRAvet agency requires representatives 
to take charge of parties visiting Austria, 
Italy, Norway, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
during the summer of 1961. Periods of em- 
ployment are normally from mid-May to 
mid-September. Men only considered, 
knowledge of language and country essen- 
tial. Box 1355. 


yo man, early twenties, no pros- 
pects, as s€cretary-companion to senior 
partner and help to very young partner. 
Willing to start bottom rung but determined 
to climb. Essential typing, personality, 
literacy. Dull job, pleasant people, home 
and Continental holiday offered. East 
Anglia near sea. Box 1396. 


TERNATIONAL Trade Union Organisa- 
tion invites applications for the post of 
lady secretary to Assistant General Secre- 
tary. Essential qualifications: first-class 
English with good shorthand and typing 
speeds. Good knowledge of German and 
French. Secretarial experience and ability 
to work on own initiative. Working know- 
ledge of Spanish and a Scandinavian 
language an advantage. Salary scale £850- 
£1,025 (including staff savings fund). Please 
write to Box 1328. 


DITORIAL Secretary for weekly educa- 

tional journal. Good shorthand-typing 
speeds, initiative, adaptability essential, 
graduate or equivalent educational back- 
ground preferred. Duties mainly secretarial, 
but successful candidate will have oppor- 
tunity learn proof-reading, etc. Salary £600 
p.a., pension scheme. Write Box 1434, 

















FPAMILy Welfare Association. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of Senior 
Caseworker with the Association. Applicants 
should hold a Social Science qualification 
and have had professional casework train- 
ing. Salary scale up to £825 p.a. with Ppos- 
sibilities of certain additional em« 


RESIDENT Party Leaders required for 
Continental Holiday Groups in Italy, 
Switzerland & Spain. Knowledge of either 
German, Spanish or Italian and the ability 
to mix with people essential. Must be avail- 
able from end of April until end of Septem- 
ber. Box 1440. 





Superannuation Scheme, generous holidays, 
five-day week plus opportunity for con- 
sultation and professional development. 
Application forms from: Casework Con- 
—-. ey 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
ondon, 


FaMLy Se Units requires men and 
women caseworkers for the develop- 
ment of its pioneer family casework service 
in London and several provincial centres. 
Salaries £625-£850 p.a. Resident and non- 
resident posts. Further information from 
the Secretary, Family Service Units, 25 St 
Mary's Grove, London, Nl 


APELICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Welfare Officer, female. Salary £572 
per annum, rising by annual increments to 
£806. Contributory pension scheme. Candi- 
dates without training but with suitable 
background and experience would be con- 
sidered. Apply in writing to the Assistant 

retary, Jewish Blind Society, 1 
Craven Hill, W2. 


PERSONAL Assistant/Secretary required 
for Head of Physiology department, 
National Institute for Research in Dairying. 
secretarial qualifications and some 
relevant experience, or knowledge of bio- 
logical science essential. A university degree 
(preferably in biological eae or equiva- 
lent desirable, Commencing accord- 
ing to age in scale £469 (age 21) — £568 (age 
25 or over on <uatry) — £796 or for degree in 
biological science or equivalent, £578 (age 
LS £1776 (age 26 or over on entry) — £983, 
4g ns in each case. Applica- 

ton two referees, to Secretary, 
NIRD, ‘Shinfeld, Reading. Quote ref. 61/10. 


SSEX, Friends’ School, Saffron Walden. 

(Recognised co-educational boarding 
school under a Committee of the Society 
of Friends). Required in April or September 
non-teaching Housemistress to help with 
leisure activities, out-of-school supervision 
and the a welfare of the girls. Salary 
between £300 and £400 with board-residence 
during term time. Applications, with testi- 
monials and names o referees, should be 
sent to the Headmaster as soon as possible. 


| yn Manor Residential School, 


Siemmmeene Post will soon be vacant at 
the above which is a school for 32 mal- 
adjusted boys. Salary in acco’ with 
experience plus full emoluments. Particulars 
—— A. Rees, 23 Laburnum Road, 




















ERSONAL Assistant to General Secre- 
tary of Jewish organisation publishing 
small monthly journal reqd. Must be pro- 
ficient shorthand-typist/secretary. Editorial 
exper. an advantage but not essential. Salary 
according to qualifications. Box 1444 


WELL organised man needed by rather 
disorganised Quarterly Magazine for 
work, partly clerical, largely 





arch al worl aging, printing or 
advertising desirable but not essential. Inter- 
esting work requiring intelligence and initia- 
tive. Good salary and LVs. Please “pply in 
writing to THM, 48 Dover Street, 


"TELEvisION Scriptwriter requires secre- 
tary. Salary not high, but work may 
fascinate semeone young, intelligent, ambi- 
tious. Box 1479. 


HE Better job for the Better girl. From 

Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, Sa 

Princes St, Hanover Sa-» W1 (opp. Dickins 
& Jones). HYD. 6471. 


GHORTHAND-vypist/ /Sec. reqd by Bene- 
volent Society, W1 area. Age 35-40. In- 
teresting position with gd salary. Box 1474, 


HE Premiers meet for the Common- 

wealth, why don't we meet for tea, a 
chat and a job at The Winifred Johnson 
Office Staff Bureau, 114 Holborn, EC1 (next 
door to Gamages), HOLborn 0390, 


paivate teacher reqd for intelligent 9- 
year-old child, who is being educated 
at her home nr Harrogate, Yorkshire, until 
she is 11 or 12 years old. Box 1315 


IDOWER (Civil Servant) seeks lady 
under 40 to keep house and mother two 
school-age sons. Widow and child wel- 
comed. Modern house, Norwich. Box 1289 
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REE-lance Translator, fully conversant 
Russian language, wishes opportunity 
to prove worth. Box 1209. 


) She ta yng lady, fluent in French, English, 
German, Dutch and some Spanish & 
Italian, sks post. Interpreter/receptionist. 
Travel and or related fields. Box 1445. 


NDERGRAD. (f.) seeks vacation work 
6-8 wks July/Aug., with young children 
pref, | Home Counties/London. Box 1208. 


ORED Schoolteacher (male) seeks em- 
ployment overseas. Anything, anywhere 
considered. Box 1361. 


EACHER, Sculpture, Drawing, Pottery, 
seeks post summer hols, London area; 
suggestions please. Box 1335. 


S°! ICITOR aged 25, with good academic 
background and wide exp. in busy 
general practice seeks position, possibl 
concentrating on commercial law. Box 1167. 


CHARTERED librarian, 25, perfect know- 
ledge Italian (literary, colloquial, com- 
mercial), good working knowledge German 
& Spanish, sks interesting post with reput- 
able publishing house. Box 1284. 























One halfday weekly. Box 1251. 


Yyicror Gollancz Ltd require Editorial 
Director’s secretary, aged between 18 
and 30, must be good shorthand-typist. 
Apply in writing with particulars to 14 
Henrietta Street, WC2 

OOKKEEPER for Sales / Purchase 

Accounts. Good prospects and salary 
according to age and experience (under 40 
preferred). TU Agreement. Apply in writing 
to Collet’s, 44/45 Museum Street, WC1. 


JNTELLIGENT woman — 30's, required to 
take charge of Order Room and assist 
in the Gallery ~ wholesale picture-framing 
business. Training will be given, though 
some experience preferred. Good salary, 
Progressive position. Box 1358 


ANTIQUARIAN Bookseller in North 
London reqs lady assistant for cata- 
loguing, research etc. Mon.-Fri. Experience 
preferred, but willing to train beginner. 
Salary £8 10s. upward according to exper- 
ience. Good typing essential. Box 1256. 


[EXPERIENCED Book-keeper take full 
responsibility for accounts in busy pub- 
lishing office with varied activities. Interest- 
ing opportunity service for peace. Please 
write the Manager, Peace News Ltd, 5 
Caledonian Rd, London, NI. 


ATIRACTIVE young lady (age 23/27) to 
train as Manageress for shop selling 
exclusively Scandinavian and other Euro- 
pean glassware. Excellent prospects and 
salary. Apel to: The Continental Glass 
Shop Ltd, 317 Euston Road, NWI. 


QHORTHAND/typict for Child Welfare 
organisation. Pleasant working condi- 
tions and interesting work. Free lunch pro- 
vided. One Saturday morning in six, Salary 
according to age and experience. Superan- 
nuation scheme. Apply to: Children’s 
Officer, Thomas Coram Foundation, 40 
Brunswick Square, London, WC1. 
HORTHAND-typist wanted by Exporters, 
E2. Full-time, part-time, and/or home- 
work. Knowledge of at least one forcign 
language (German, French, Italian, ——— 





























QURREY. Required April or September, 
a woman (or man) to take a sp 

part in a small, 

school near London. Main work with under 
12's, art and crafts ability desirable. All year 
residence suitable for person with own child. 
Apply Principal, New Sherwood School, 
Worple Road, Epsom. 


ASTOR -anipniotors, m/f., required by 
touring marionette theatre. Box 1441. 











Apply in writing to: 
Limited, 74/76 Mansford Street, 


SMALL group London periodical pub- 
lishers and Consultants require quickly 
capable lady assistant. Good typing, short- 
hand. Editorial/advertising experience 
advantage but not essential. Write details 
and salary expected, marked Personal, to 
Box 1484 or ring CHA. 5774. 








YOuNnc lady, 22, reqs constructive and 
stimulating post. Recently finished 
academic course at progressive college. 
Teaching experience. London area. Box 1332 


CCUPATION none — remedy sought by 
young man living in London, back- 
ground country life/the arts, business/ 
publicity exp., good with people. Box 1405. 
“PRAVELLED girl, 23, Italian, French, 


typing, wants interesting job in don. 
Interested arts, music. Box 1369. 


A. GRAD., 25, .in Ldn sks wkend assign- 


* ments, pref. travelling. Box 1404, 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 























OUR ELECTRONIC STENCIL 
CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
gives perfect reproduction of typewritten 
matter, printed forms, line drawings, 
foreign languages and __ideographs, 
pasteups, music etc up to 10,000 copies. 
24 hour service. MSS typing, transla- 
tions, temporary 


RED-TAPE SECRETARIAL SERVICES, 
2 Princes St, Hanover Sq, W1. HYD. 2379. 





E'opina ee 3 secretary aged 25 reqs 
Jypine etc. 3 Clarendon Close, W2. 


Cory for all typing, duplicating. 
A Bills) antity Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard St, SW1. ABBey 2334/5817, 


RS Jolly will type or duplicate it for 
you. 26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5588, 


Act professional typewriting, 
highly recommen by famous authors 
& publishers. Novels, plays, poetry, theses 
etc. ry Dorothy Shirley, 138 
Green Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020. 


ANUSCRIPTS t . Pat Johnson, 12 
Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136, 


UPLICATING, _ shorthand, _ typing, 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N11. ENTerprise 3324. 
*S. McDougall for typing, translations, 
hour duplicating service. 31 Ken- 
sington Church St, W8 WES 5809 


Ov. Service - any Be at any time. Dupli- 
cating, Typing, Transins, all secretarial 
work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. Isle 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row, SW1. VIC. 7333. 
TELLA Fisher Secretariat Ltd, 436 
Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar 6644. Type- 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. 
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DO YOU HAVE OFFICE WORK 
AT HOME? 
THE NEW NORWEGIAN 
“MINIATURE OFFICE’, 
an clegantly fitted cabinet for the 
executive, provides the complete 
solution. 
Literature from Badenia Calcul 
Ltd, Lion House, Red Lion St, wel. 
HOLborn 7744. 








TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 


is training writers in the techniques of 
TV on behalf of ITV companies. Let us 
train you to write drama, comedy, 
serials, etc. 
Apply: TV Writing Dehoet, a. 318, 
14 Sackville St, 
or phone REGent wi. 





McotHer with two girls 11, 8, wishes to 
share home of cultured person with 
children, where some help kept, so possible 
give maternal care and continue part-time 
teaching. Box 1417. 


OUNG mother (0) with 5 month baby 

boy requires home within reach North 
London where child can be cared for while 
mother at work. Aftercare Department, 
National Children’s Home, Highbury, NS. 


HOUSEKEEPER required by professional 
man with young daughter. Civilised 
home in gracious rural surroundings, 25 
miles London. Person with daughter might 
be accommodated. Box 1218. 


PERSONABLE young man, "May- Septem- 
ber. Swim, sail, organise. £100 pocket 
money plus food and accom. Box 139 2. 























TYe foreign or English girls wanted to 

cook, clean, and help with children in 

om hire village for weeks from 30 
Marc rch. Mrs B., 6 Markham Square, 
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PERSONAL—contiaued PERSONAL—continued WHERE TO STAY—continued 
ANDICAPPED Children and Slow De- | Writing. We are specialist S* = LEONARDS-on-Sea, Bay View Hotel, 
velopers. There are a few vacancies at No sales - no fees. Prospectus Sea Front, invites enquiries for Easter, 

Widdicombe House - a delightful country free = Dept. B.20, British Institute of 30s. daily, Summer 7}-10 gns. Genuine com 
estate by the sea. Write for particulars, Near Fiction-Writi Science Ltd, Chronicle tort and good food. Central for covered 
Kingsbridge, S. Devon. Torcross 301. House, Fleet t, London, EC4. car-park, theatres, entertainments. Tariff; 








E National Council for Civil Liberties 

appoints observers to report on lice 
handling of demonstrations. Mems £1 p.a. 
Dus 298 New Kings Rd, London, SW6. 


EAKE drawing (Athlete & Tortoise) for for 
sale. £20 cash. Box 1354 


(CANOEING and ———- on the Céte 
d'Azur. Our holidays at home and 
abroad offer the perfect no-worry open- 
air holiday! Sailing, eae and 
canoeing on the Céte d'Azur, in Suffolk, 
Scotland and Burnham. Canoe camping 
down the Rhéne, Danube, Wye. Moderate 
rates are fully inclusive of equipment, meals, 
camping fees, etc. Send now for our I 

illustrated Brochure and full information. 














L Holidays, Boat House, 
Letchworth, Herts. 
GNORANCE denies epileptics work, 


friendship, marriage. The British 
Epilepsy Association wants intelligent, 
humane voices raised to attack prejudice. 
To learn how ignorance works against 
epileptics, what epilepsy really is, and how 
your voice can change the future, send for 
free booklet. British Epilepsy Association, 
Dept. NS3, 27 Nassau Street, London, W1. 


(CZECHOSLOVAKIA. If you would like 
to know more of life in Czechoslovakia 
today, why not invite a speaker on either 
general or specific topics? We can supply 
speakers on all subjects relating to this 
country for your club, group or branch. 
Enquiries to British-Czechoslovak Friend- 
ship League, 15 ueeteee Street, London, 
ws, or phone PARK 1761. 


XP. Conti 1 Dr ker. Evg/day 
4 dresses, casuals/alteration. Box 1458. 


7OU can —_. Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. tails: Setogni, WEL. 6655. 




















Morocco: men under 30 wanted to join 
another and share expenses of jeep 
exploration (visiting Sahara region) 4-5 
weeks September/October 1961. Box 1010. 


ULIAN, 3, would share his seaside cot- 

tage and social worker mother with 
another child, any period May-July. Mrs 
N. . Levy, 9A Hardy Road, _ SE3. 


XCH. house Surrey for hol. accom. nr 
seaside Aug. Oxted 2627. Box 1227. 


NG woman with baby sks sim. view 
find / share flat. NW Ldn prefd. Box 971. 


IRL, 22, “seeks other to go to Israel via 
France, Italy, Greece. Start: May-June. 
Some hitch-hiking. Box 114. 


LDEBURGH. Caravan to jet. 4 berth, 

14 foot, full Calor cooking with oven. 
Fully equipped for 4, on pleasant site next 
sea. 5-6 gns weekly. Box 1159. 


OUNG man music-lover seeks ditto for 
summer holiday, Box 1426. 


FRRENGH conversation wntd in exchange 
for English or German. Box 1288. 

















CakAvan Bluebird 16ft, Calor gas light- 
ing and cooking. Blankets, china, cutlery 
etc. incl. Sleep 4. £190. SWI. 3273. 


, TIRACT. b/s., full keep, small allow- 
ance offered exch. mornings hsewk, 
baby- sitting. Must be kind, educ. CUN 9706. 





TUSCAN < Coast. Spacious mod. flat, pri- 
vate beach. Reduced rates April-June, 
Sept.-Oct. Pazzaglia, Viale Trieste 46, 


Cc astiglioncello Livorno. 


OLIDAY fiat. Hill village ye overlooking 
Thunersee. Sleep 4-6, All amenities. No 
objection to chidn. Terms mod. Recomm. 
M. Klossner, Spiezwiler, B.O., Switzerland. 





RETCHED American - seeks — employ- 

ment upon London arrival, April. 
Accused of sense of humour, ability to 
write, Anglophilia. Views: whimsical, left- 
of-centre. Help! Box 1302. 


Gas student (m.) sks Faster 
job, teaching/anything. Box 1304. 








T IVES, Cornwall. Accom. offered in 
artist's beautiful old house overlooking 
harbour. Lge secluded garden. Box 1455. 


) = holiday small quiet Sussex farm 
offered man for 3 hrs my J a 
outdoor work. FLA. 9381. Box 1454. 
USIC: sm. informal, not- -so-young (60- 
ish) group meets wkly, Records, 
coffee, chat. No sub. Box 1379. 








radio, 


NIQUE, exciting, explosive Life Story 
3 3 part-time typist. Box 742, 


He IDAY exchange approx. 22 “July-6 
Aug. sought. Schoolmaster, wife, 2 
children, anywhere, Offer modern bungalow, 
glee 5/6, garage; Pennines, easy access 
Yorkshire Dales and Peak District. Turek, 
‘Greentiles’, Linthwaite, nr Huddersfield, 


OUNG man travelling overland to Israel 
by scooter, welcomes other(s) with 
scooter(s) to join. Box 1321. 


UFFOLK. Country House Hotel (approx. 
30 guests) in spacious surroundings, high 
standard food and comfort, seeks enquiries 
erences, Study Groups. 90 miles Lon- 
don, utterly peaceful. Box 1194 


TUDENT Ldn area reqd for ootns 
GCE Biology in spare time. Box 1403. 




















HUNTER Diack’s new books. See "ons 
d Publications’. 








JOPLIN, Thomas (17907-1847), writer on 
economics, etc. Reader seeks unpub- 
lished biographical material. Box 1461. 


VETERINARY Fees and £ £10,000 17 Third 
Party Indemnity are covered by Canine 
Insurance. Dogs get run over, die prema- 
turely from disease or poison, cause acci- 
dents, get t Jost, etc, Js your dog covered by 








insurance? Write at 
once for free brochure. Canine Insurance 
Assn, 90 Gracechurch St, London, EC3. 


(Established over a quarter of a century.) 


BRAZIERS Park, Ipsden, Oxon: 7-10 Apr. 
‘Garfield Howe Guitar Group’ & ‘James 
Joyce Week-end’. Send p.c. for new list. 


ONWAY Hail. Available for Mectings, 
Concerts. Priv. theatricals; capacity 
500, Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for re- 
cordings. Also sm Hall & Committee Rms. 
Apply: Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. 
RS P. Perlow, psychologist, 89 Somer- 

ton Rd, Cricklewood, NW2. GLA. 2400. 


T's SHNICAL Writing and Translation for 
all branches of Science and Industry - 
Cambridge Consultants Ltd, la Park Street, 
Cambridge. Cambridge $2757 or CHA. 3588. 




















RINTING at less cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when illustrated 
and at what speed! William seeumouse 

Ltd, 36 Brooke St, ECl. CHA, 


OU can write for Profit - = “iaow 
How! No Sales - No Fees Seieing 
brings you writing success. Benefit also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writ- 
ms. encyclopaedias — free! Send for Free 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
(45th Edition), BA School of Successful 
Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond St, Lon., W1. 


JMPECUNIOUS but Aesthetic? Please send 
for catalogue: Margery Dean, Wivenhoe, 
Essex. Good inexpensive antiques. 


UITAR Lessons. Classical Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354. 


LONDON School of — 38 Kings Rd, 
SW3 Sloane Sq KEN 7201. Club attached 


SHORT Story Writing for Profit. The idea 


free 
Regent Institute ($/191), Palace Gate, WS 


STAMMERING. Entirely new Therap 
eradicates stammering 15/20 on 
Accom. nr clinic. Fee conditional on > 
cessful treatment. Wm C. Kerr, MA, 
Specialist, St Ouen, Jersey. Central oos7, 


























AND Value Rating would cut average 

domestic rate demand, c specula- 
tion and develop- 
ment, safeguard Green Belts, reduce house 
rents and prices and collect part of the 
socially-created fund which belongs to the 
wf Details: Rating Reform Cam- 
paign, 177 Vauxhall Bridge Rd, Lan, SWI. 
[IDOMESTICS Unlimited (ACY) for reliable 

cleaners & babysitters. CUN. 0461 


TOweER Theatre, Canonbury, NI: Tavis- 
tock Repertory Company (London). 
Experienced actors and stage crews needed 
to meet an expanding programme of inter- 
ae — All non-professional. Audi- 
id monthly; apply Members’ 
Secretary for Company details, 
UAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the os 
Society of Friends (Quakers) free on appli- 
cation to the Friends Home Servi +} --4 
mittee, Friends House, Euston Rd Rd. | NWI. 


pute Humphreys, psychologist, for- 
A | # 2 he Gate, now at Rich- 











Cunouc Catarrh is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauteri- 
sation and even surgery, yet withal the 

dition - the i enemy of fitness 
and mental activity remains. Garlisol 
Tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify and 
clear entire system. Harmless, benevo- 
lent, and with no drug reaction on the 
heart or other organs. Not habit forming. 
Send 52s. 6d. for six months’ treatment 
(1,000 Tablets) or £1 12s. 6d. G months’ 





ae ther with booklet of dietary 
advice, rlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex, a order through your chemist. 





43% Interest (Tax paid by The New 
Homes Building Soc, E. Twickenham). 
Invest in a Society devoted only to assist 
owner-occupiers. Chair: A. Marlowe, MP 


fo Linguists’ Club, London’s Inter- 

jonal Centre, a Lodge, Holland 
St, W8 (WES. 0989), & Grosvenor P)., 
SWI (SLO. 9595), for conversn & tuition 


ICRO-Corneal Lenses, W. S. Waiters, 

FSMC, FACLP, M. Hillel, FSMC, 
MRSH, FPACLP, Commonwealth House. 
5 New Oxford St. WCl. HOL. 2092. 
ee + ~ yy ~ free under 

plain, cover. Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 0). 535 Gray’ s Inn Rd, WC1. 


QM/RITE for Profit with the Premier 

School of Journalism Ltd, (founded 
1919), 53 Fleet Street, London, EC4 If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time you've 
finished the course, you get your money 
back. Write to Dept 7 for free copy of ‘You 
In Print’ and details of Special Guarantee 
Free market service available to students 


QOMETHING new in Flower Arrange- 
ment. Bring your own flower bowl or 
vase and we will make an unusual and 
beautiful arrangement specially for you 
from 15s, The ag Shop, 313 Brompton 
Road, SW3. (KNI. 3825). 
RAR M. SAVIBSON: FSMC, Ophthal- 
mic Optician, attends the atton 
tical Co., 19 Hatton Garden, Holborn. 
1. (Tel. HOL. 8193). 
Viaos corrected. Sight improved with- 
o lasses. — Bates Practitioner 
onan, + geeemmeed Road. SW7 
KNightsbridge "7 


(CHILDREN’ Ss Semmes holidays in happy 
surroundings. Every care. Thanet House, 
Callis Court Rd, Broadstairs. Thanet 62783. 


IRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
~ Books, bro- 





























gt - —_—as le type. 
chures 4 ., with illus., Susan 
Tully ita. 9 Blenheim S m st, WI. MAY. 6093 





MODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7(N) 
Endsleigh Court, WC1l. Booklet sent. 


UMANISTS accept the brotherhood of 
all men, reject the idea of the super- 


Write Ethical U i 
Hunley), 13 Prince of Wales Ter. WS 


7% Paid on Deposit Accounts. Details 
from Theo. Garvin Limited, Mem- 
ber of the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 
2 Dowsett Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


pesca. printing for NS x 
etterheads to books. The 


Blado P: 
171 Strand, Surrey’ St, wc2. TEM 2545. 


AJE write speeches, sales literature, 
articles, books, copy. Box 276. 
J\UREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fie 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, Wie 




















WHERE TO STAY 


THE CLIFTON HOTEL 
EASTBOURNE 
Comfortable Hotel. Passenger lift to 
all floors. Hot & cold water. Fires in all 
rooms. Redu prices for children. 
Cocktail Lounge and fully licensed 
bars. Restaurant and Grill room. 
Garage adjacent. 5 minutes from sea. 
Brochure with pleasure from Resident 
Manager, ..- Hotel, South St. 

. Eastbourne 327. 


DINBURGH. Dunedin Hotel, Gillsland 
Road. Personal attention in _ well- 
appointed Residence. Own grounds near 
City Centre. Bed & breakfast 21s. to 25s. 


[mre Guide to ee Inns, Farms, 
Hotels on a. 
round Britain's = & country. 

N. S. Hilton, Sundial House. RT ss 


QuUsEX. Glyndebourne — and ons 
welcome 18th Cent. Lamb House, Chapel 
Hill, Lewes. Comf. rms, b’fast. Tel. er 


NEwauay, Cornwall. Corisande Guest 
House. Beautifully situated. Sands be- 
low house. Comfortable. Very reasonable 

terms. Now open. Brochure No 2 free: 
Bishop. ‘Littlestone’, Ashcombe Rd, Dawlish. 


es Highfield Vegetarian Guest 
The Heads, ers beautiful 




















atmosphere. Broch . 
Mr & Mrs N pnd VCA Mems. Tel. 508 
pean S best Holiday Farms, Sk 





Guest Houses, Caravans, etc; 1,500 
reviews illus. in 1961 Guide. Send 4s. ‘id, 


Farm Guide, (BT) 18 High St, Paisley. 





S. Kemp. Tel. Hastings 435. 


Ht. -lovers offer hospitality in con 
verted farmhouse. Beautiful & remote 
position Welsh mountains nr Llyn Geir. 
ionydd. Mod, comfort, good food & fires, 





Friendly & informal, 7-8 gns. George & 
Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, oTrefriw. Ta 
Lianrwst 566. Easter vacancies. 





Meda ce district. A quiet boage 
holiday off beaten track, no traflic, 
crowds. Putting, bilhards, Badminton. AA, 
RAC. 4 acre ) 
Trotton, or ar Peterstield. Rogate 93. 


Sv SSEX, nor Battle & Hastings. The Brick. 
wall Hotel, Sedlescombe. Good food, 
good service, wel ag peed. 
round. AA, RAC, full licence, cen. hig, 
pretty view, garden. Tel. Sedlescombe 253. 


NW SCOTLAND. Chalet accom. Modern 
conveniences. 45s. weekly. oeeaenay 
fishing, boating, sands. Box 1158. 


Corswotns. Simple country house in 
lovely valley..7/8 gns Easter, Whitsun 
from 25s. daily. Reduc. early holidays. Also 
small furn. cottage. ‘Steanbridge’, Nr 
Stroud, Glos. Tel. Painswick 2093, evgs. 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 
53 beautiful acres. Comf., rest, exercise, 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk, 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms, broch., Higham Hse, Salehurst, 
Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 426. 


OMFORTABLE accommodation, good 
food, reasonable terms. Mrs Lenihan, 
South Pole Inn, Aunnascaul, Co. Kerry. 


AT: May or September in Jersey at 
retagne Hotel, Second Register. 
Small, cent situated close shopping centre, 
2 mins from sea. Food prepared under per- 
— Coo of Proprietress. Brochure: 
Groves, Hotel Bretagne, Hastings 

Rae St Helier, Jersey, Cl. 


IESBADEN, Hotel Rose. International 

Hotel, with every comfort, own 
Therma! Springs: ideal all the year round. 
Brochure. Cables: Rosotel. 


OTHENEUF (St Malo), Brittany. Pen- 
sion Yvonne. From 36s. (June 31s.) 
Mod. comfs. Seaviews. Sands. Illus. Leafiet. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


UNTER Diack’s ‘Thinking in Numbers’, 

pictorial and graphic arithmetic for 10- 
12 year-olds, 12s. 6d, and Flying 
Wonder’, for 8-10 year-olds, the first adven- 
ture of "Johnny MacSparrow of Chirrup 
Steeple 10s. 6d. Out on the Ides of March. 
ls. 6d. post and packing for either or both, 
Send to The St James's Book Company, 
25a St James's St, Nottingham. 


Oy ay Law topics ay by 
Gerald Gardiner, Prof. H. L. A. Hart 
& Ors in the current ‘Oniord” Lawyer’, 
3s. 6d. by Post f from 2 Phoenix Place, wc. 


‘Locat Government Handbook’ (Eng- 
land and Wales). A comprehensive 
guide to all local government matters. Pub- 
lished by the Labour Party. Price 7s. 6d. 
(by post 8s. 4d.) From: The Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Sq., London, SW L 


WHicH? The March issue reports on 
baby pants, moisture creams, potato 
peelers, ee, Book Cl 
is published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association, available on annual subscrip- 
tion only £1 to Dept 6, 14 Buckingham 
= aoa London, 


RANSATL ANTIC Review’ — Special 

Spring Offer: 3 issues (usually 18s.) for 
10s. Send order to 33 Ennismore Gardens, 
SW7. Short story contest winners in Issue 
Number Seven. 


‘L= The Tw Think’. By Bertrand 
Russell, A Selection, of Essays. 
New ey ‘now ready. 5s. (postage 
6d.). R RPA, 40 Drury Lane, London, we2. 


*RENCH books. We supply all new pub- 
lications. Librairie Francaise R. 
Boulton, 17 Gillingham St, London, Swi. 


LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, 
world affairs. We collect. RIV. 6807. 
The Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. 


ERSONAL attention to overseas orders 
all types of books. Poole-Bickford, 
22 Buckingham St, Strand, London, wo. 


EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht. R. & E, 
Steiner (Books). AMBassador 1564 


XERMAN books in 7 rooms (understate- 
ment). Libris, 38A Boundary Rd, NW8. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


IPLOMA in Political Economics and 

Social Studies for External Students 
(University of Nottingham). Free Scholar- 
ships worth approximately £300 are avail- 
able to members of the London Co-opera- 
tive Society to study for the above diploma 
at the Co-operative College, Loughborough, 
1961/2. Details from LCS Education 
= artment (RHP), 13 Soho Square, W1, 

before 22 March 1961. 


REMOVALS & EXPORT PACKING 
PACKING, Shipping and Household 


Removals. Estimates free. Bonners, 
Welling, Kent. Dial BEXleyheath 5751. 
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LECTURES, etc.—coatd from p.408 


NEW STATESMAN 
LECTURE COURSES etc.—continued 


* 10 MARCH 1961 


SCHOOLS—continued 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT—contd 





UDOLF Steiner Centenary Celebrations, 
R 21 Loosen Bl _—— An bry ree rad 
Programme of eight tures ission 
) and two Eurythmy Performances 
(tickets 7s. 6d. and Ss.) will mark the three 
weeks’ Rudolf Steiner Centenary Celebra- 
tions. All enquiries and tickets from the 
Rudolf Steiner Bookshop, 35 Park Road, 
NWI. (PAD. 





RUM — Meeting on Fri. 17 March at 

7.45 p.m. at 32 Tavistock Square. Mr 
Ronald Segal will speak on ‘South Africa 
and the Commonwealth’. 


‘C Public Lecture. Free. Miss Anthea 
Warren: The National Book League. 8.30. 
Fri. 17 March. 62 Queen’s Gdns, W2. 


PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, 
* Holborn, WC1. Sun. 11 a.m. 12 Mar. 
Richard Clements, JP, OBE, The Bible: 
Why a New Translation? Chamber Music 
Concert 6.30 p.m. Tues. 7.15 p.m. 14 Mar. 
Religion in the Secular State; Donald G. 
MacRae, MA. Discussion. 
E West London Ethical Society, 13 


Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8. Sun. 12 March, 6.30 Music & 











LOMA in Operational Research, The 
School of Economics and 

Political Science offers a two-year course of 
training in Operational Research and cog- 
nate techniques used in the conduct of busi- 
ness and public affairs. It is open to men 
and women who hold a university degree in 
any subject, although a knowledge of 
Mathematics, Statistics and Economics to 
about the level of the B.Sc.(Econ.) Part I 
degree will be required. One academic year 
will be devoted to full-time instruction, 
followed by a year of practical work. The 
fee for the course is £200. Particulars and 
application forms can be obtained from the 
Registrar, The London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, WC2, and should be 
returned to him not later than 1 September. 


RCHITECTURAL Association School 
of Architecture. Selection Board 
Examination for admission to years other 
than the first in September 1961 will be held 
on 1 May. Last date for applications: 21 
April. Full particulars and application 
forms from: Principal, 36 Bedford Sq., WC1 


[LEARN Spanish in Granada! The Inter- 
“ national Holiday Schools at Easter, 

















Readings, 7 p.m. ‘Capital Punish Re- 
considered’. H. J. Blackham. 
UDDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Sq., 
SW1. Wed. 15 March, 6.30 p.m., 


Insight’, Dr. J, P. Bomford. Sat. 18 March 
at 3 p.m. the Saturday Group (reading, 
discussion, tea). Also Tues. 14 March, 
6.30 p.m. Beginners’ Class; first of six fort- 
nightly lectures, open to all, Send 3s. for 
"The Middle Way’. Enqs: TAT. 1313. 


HE Fruit of Karma’. Public lect. 12 
Mar., 8 p.m. Free lit. S.a.e. ULT, 62 
Queen’s Gardens, W2. PAD. 0688. 


PACIFIST Universalist Service. 3.30 Sun. 
12 Mar. 5 Caledonian Rd. Kings X. 
Dora Russell, ‘The Younger Generation’. 


PIRITUALISM proves survival Lecture> 
and demonstrations daily London 
HO. 33 Belgrave Square. SW! BEL. 3351 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 

















CHINA 
Political and Economic Changes 
since 1945. 
24-26 March; £2 12s. 
MAN THE UNKNOWN 
14-16 April; £3. 
Residential Week-end courses, 
Moor Park College, Farnham, Surrey. 





*‘DLANNED Parenthood and The Health 

of the Family’ — a Course for overseas 
students on 10 and 11 April. Apply at once 
for Programme to International Planned 
Parenthood Fedn, 69 Eccleston Sq., SW1. 


ALBERT Schweitzer College, Churwal- 
den, Grisons (4,000 ft), Switzerland. 
Year Course 2 Oct.-30 June. Three 1l-week 
terms. Summer Term 1961: 17 April-30 
June. A modern international study centre 
inspired by the life and thought of Albert 
Schweitzer. A balanced education in a 
democratic community. Courses, in both 
English and German, on philosophical and 
sociological problems, religion, ethics and 
psychology. Language instruction. Arts, 
literature and sports. Good general educa- 
tion required. Min. age 18. Holiday Course 
15-27 July. Seminar ‘Science and Religion’, 
28 July 


OME Preparation for Examinations. 

University Correspondence Catiege. 
founded 1887, conducts tuition 4 Post for 
London University Degrees A, BSc. 
BSc(Econ), LLB. BD), & certain Diplomas. 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambrndge. Northern. and others) 
Moderate fees Prospectus post free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House. Cambridge 


ANGUAGE Tuition Centre School of 

Foreign Languages. School of Eng- 
lish for Foreign Nationals’ Students’ Club, 
26-32 Oxford Street LANgham 1005. All 
foreign languages in day and evng classes 
Or private lessons. unners & 2] grades 
Daily classes in English and prep. for Cam- 
bridge Univ Certificates rt or long 
courses Enrolment daily Prospectus free 


FRENCH Conversation Classes. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private 
lessons. Beginners to Advanced; all with 
French teachers. Correspondence courses 
Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road. London, 
WC2 (opp Garrick Theatre) (TRA. 2044) 


RUSSIAN Language & Literature. Native 
graduate tutor. Experienced prep. all 
exams espec. Degree. Box 1102. 
ECRETARIAL. Training especially for 
university graduates, and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses. 
Write Organising Secy. Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Ave, Wil PARk 4654 
UITION bv Post for GCE. Lond Univ 


Degrees. Diplomas. Law. Profess. exams 
‘mention exam.) from 





Aug. £15 for Course, all incl. 





























W Shaw Fletcher. CBE. LLB. Dept 
VH91. Wolsey Hall. Oxford (Est 1894) 
PAIN: Holiday Course at Cordoba 


19 March-23 April Holy Week & Excur- 
sions to Seville Feria & Granada 4 hrs 
tuition p. day full b & lodging: £8 p. wk 
Also Spanish classes in London Academia 
Britanica, 35 Endell St, WC2. TEM. 








r and Christmas and, throughout the 
academic year, the Escuela de Estudios 
Espafioles. All levels, all examinations. Get 
details from Instituto de Lenguas Modernas 
(NN), Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 





RENCH lessons by expd teacher. Indivi- 
__dual and group tuition. MUS. 6137. 


ARTINGTON Music School, Director 

of Music, Richard Hall, provides 
tull-time general musical education for per- 
tormers & teachers with individual tuition 
m voice & instruments In being residential 
the School offers exceptional facilities for 
chamber music, ensemble playing & choral 
singing Scholarships are awarded 
Prospectus from the Secretary, The Art 
Centre, Dartington Hall, Totnes, 8S. Devon 


XPERT tuition in interpretation and 
technique of Pianoforte playing - 
Leschetizky Method. Tanya  Polunin, 
LRAM. 46 Clarendon Rd, London, Wil 


SPANISH Guitar Lessons. Auth. Span 
meth Personal & class lessons by Len 
Williams. Apply free booklet cont. ‘His- 
tory of the Guitar’, toes Guitar Centre, 
36 Cranbourne St, WC2. COV. 0754. 
NTENSIVE Secretarial Courses. 
and Pitman Shor! 
Secretaria) School, 
London, SW7 KEN 


ToUcH-vrins. Learn in i2-24 private 
lessons. Miss Sutton, FLAxman 7967 


BETTER chance for your child, With 
GCE behind him, your child has the 
world before him. Make sure of success 
with a Mayflower Postal Course; single sub- 
jects or complete syllabus. Qual. teachers; 
low fees. Details free from Mayflower Col- 
lege, Dept N7, Masons Ave., Croydon. 
UCH-typmg and/or Pitman’s Short- 
hand Private tuition BAYswater 1786 


AINTING as a Pastime, Mary Law, 
exhibitor at the RA and Paris Salon. 
Small classes. Phone WILlesden 6025. 


FRIBLE Study - Correspondence Course 
free on application to Miss K. Wal- 
ford, 37 Edith Street, West Bromwich. 


EASTER & SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A&is Conference: Progressive League at 
The Hallams, Shamley Green, near 
Guildford. Thurs. eve. 30 March, to Mon. 
aft. 3 April. Lecturers: Kathleen Nott, Clive 
Goodwin (Ed. ‘Encore’), Richard Marchant- 
Jones (SEA). Painting, music and poetry, 
films, dance improvisation, country and 
ballroom dancing, play reading. Fee for 
non-members: £6 7s. 6d. To be sent to Mr 
A. A. Burall, 2 Antrim House, Antrim 
Road, NW3. (PRimrose 4103). 














Grege 
Frances King 
la Harrington Road. 
4771. 























EW Sherwood School, co-educational, 

ive, parent-owned, has at the 

moment limited vacancies for boarders. 
Epsom 9619. 


4 Gns. Top-fioor furnished flat. Double 
bed-sitting, dining-kitchen, own bath- 

room. Overlooking Greenwich Park. H.w. 

included. GRE. 6623 or write Box 741. 





T CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 

co-education 5 to 18 years, in an open- 

air atmosphere of ordered freedom. High 

standards of creative work and achieve- 

ment leading to Universities and satisfy- 
ing careers. N. King Harris, MA. 


JERSEY, St George's Preparatory. Vac- 
ancies boarders following extensions. Prog. 
methods. Headmaster R. G. H. Job, B.Sc. 





ARLIAMENT Hill Fields. Attractive 

bed-sit.-room, 2 mins 39, 63, 214 buses, 
£2 15s. p.w. incl. elec. light, own cooking 
facils, use bath. Box 1421. 





4 Mar-10 Apr. or part. 2 rms, k., b., c.h., 
4 h. & c., tel. Central. 6 gns. Box 1424. 


EASTER in London? Large furn. fiat, 





T= Town and Country School accepts 
a small group of boarders, boys and 
irls, from the age of five. Emphasis on 
rogress in Education, especially in the 
technique of Modern Te 2 Teaching. 
38/40 Eton Avenue, NW3. SWIss Cottage 
3391. E. Paul, Ph.D. 


NW3, 3 weeks in April. Box 1451. 


[DEAL dble b/s; all cons; 70s. 4hrW/ End. 
Refs. GLA. 3131 Sun./evgs (not Fri.). 


UIET & comf. newly decorated b/sit. rm 

in bachelor’s flat. Bathrm & ckg facs. 5 
mins Holland Park Tube. £3 p.w. approx. 
Write giving tel. no. Box 1427. 








ARENTS requiring detailed and up-to- 
date information on schools and careers 
for boys should consult “The Public and 
Preparatory Schools Year Book 1961" This 
is the official reference book of the Head- 
masters’ Conference and of the Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools, and is 
obtainable from A. & C. Black Ltd, 4 Soho 
Square, London, WI, and all booksellers. 
25s. net (26s. 9d. including postage). 
CE advises on schools and universities 
and publishes ‘Where?’ quarterly. 10s. 
a year subscription to Advisory Centre for 
Education, Unit 13, 14 Buckingham St, 
London, x 


STUDENTSHIPS & FELLOWSHIPS 











UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


STUDENTSHIPS AND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Studentships and Junior and Senior 
Fellowships, open to graduates of any 
University and tenable in the Faculties 
of Divinity, Law, Medicine, Arts, 
Science and Music of the University of 
Edinburgh, will be available for award 
in session 1961-62. Up to six awards 
may be made. 
The value of a _ Post-Graduate 
Studentship is £300; if renewed for a 
second and third year £320 and £340 
respectively. The value of a Junior 
Fellowship is £500; if renewed for a 
second and third year £550 and £600 
respectively. The value of a Senior 
Fellowship is £750; if renewed for a 
second and third year £800 and £850 
respectively. 

Applications must be submitted through 
the Dean of the appropriate Faculty 
before 15 April 1961. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the University, Old 
College, South Bridge, Edinburgh, 8. 
CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


ARGE, sunny room, share k. & bth, 
heat, gas, elec. inc. 75s. MAC, 2718. 


rUATSHARI RS Register, 11 Beauchamp 
Place, SW3. KNI. 0232/0395. 


W2. Well-furn. room in modern block. 
Cen. hig, h. & c., use k. & b. Pleasant 
home for quiet person. GLA. 5364. 


NTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 
dble & sgle rooms. £4 10s. full board 
12 Parkhill] Rd, East Croydon CRO 2634 
rps. offered at 25s. in exchange light 
duties and/or occasional child care. 
Phone MAC. 5734. 
ED & breakfast offered refined girl. 
Lovely cent.-heated home, NW London. 
Please write Box 1183 enclosing refs. 























NEWLYN Holiday Sketching Group. 8 
May to 15 Sept. 1961. Daily expedi- 
tions with tuition. Large studio. Beginners 
welcomed. Book for week, fortnight or 
longer, Prospectus from Director, Gernick 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. 


SCHOOLS 


I< ITEBROOK House Preparatory School, 
Moreton - in - Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
girls to 13 years, boys to 9 years; happy, 
interesting school life in ideal Cotswold 
country surroundings: individual care and 
tuition; careful preparation Common 
Entrance examination; riding. Principal: 
Mrs M. J. McDermott, NFF. Tel.: Barton- 
on-the-Heath 350. 


YCHWOOD Girls School, Oxford, 10 

to University age, small classes, excep- 
tional cultural and musical opportunities, 
self-governing community. Principal, Miss 
E. M. Snodgrass, MA 














HAMPSTEAD. Large furn. sgle bed-sit., 
share k. & b. one other, nr Tube, shops, 
Heath, from 5 April. 4 gns incl. htg. HAM. 


3706 weekday evenings or Box 1287. 


Sc Kens. flat, 2/3 people 1 month Easter 

we ported. KEN. 3583 after 6. ‘ 
OUNG man for furnished room in large 
flat. Share k. & b. £3. BAY. 1717. 


UICK and efficient service is offered to 

all persons seeking flats, flatlets or bed 
sitting-rooms at rentals under 10 gns in 
Hampstead and NW London by PAS Ltd, 
28 Church Row, NW3. HAM. 0027. 


2 Mar.-26 Apr., b/sit. in cent. mod. flat 

£3 incl. BAY. 6178 after 6 p.m. 

PACIOUS 2-rmd furn. flat, bed-sit. and 

kit.-diner. Fine view over Campden Hill. 
C.h.w., own tel. £7. PARK 9161. 


























April-August. 
6122. 


“TO let: artist’s flat, furn 
Reply: N. Adams, BOW 











ganas ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES eoomy 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air freight to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa (Johannesburg), 
India 98s.; Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 
U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 


dns NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC] Sse 





IGHGATE Stn. Divan-room, separate 
kitchen, use bath. £4. TUDor 4037. 


Surron, Surrey, s/c., unfurn. ground- 
floor flat. 3 rms, kit. and bathrm. £45 10s. 
per quarter, payable in advance, plus rates. 
Children welcome. Box 1402. 


ALCOMBE: furn. house to let for holi- 
days, Sleep 4. Modern conveniences. 
May-Oct. 10-15 gns per week. Box 1423. 


RATHER | primitive bungalow on the 
banks of the Helford river. £5 weekly. 
Parker, Helford, Helston, 


Astists Cottage 4 mile sea, Hants 
coast, sleep 7. Large living-room, kit- 
chen, bath, w.c,. electricity, rural surround- 
ings. Aug.: 16 gns wk. July: Sept: 13 gns. 
Phone PRimrose 2144 or Box 1283. 

















EAFORD. Furn. s/c. gr.-fir flat nr sea. 
Suit elderly couple. Box 1314, 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
[NDIAN grad. (f.) teacher sks furn. accom. 


S. London or Nthn Line tube. Willing 
share; suggestions welcome. Box 1327. 











HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





1961 HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


Some places still left on the two 

remaining ‘Special Boat Tours to the 

Soviet Union for Industrial & Office 

Workers & Students’. July & August 

only. £67 15s. (8 days in SU) £71 15s. 
(10 days). 

Other Boat Tours, £66 5s. (6 days in SU) 
Tours to Moscow by SUPER Coach. 
£66 3s. 

Tours from London to Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria & Rumania. Also tours 
beginning in Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia. 

Send for our 1961 Brochure for Tour 
details & individual travel details. 


PROGRESSIVE TOURS LTD 
100a Rochester Row, London, SW1. 





HUNGARY 


Land of wonderful wine, eating and 
song. Enjoy a long fortnight at Lake 
Balaton, Hungary’s inland sea for as 
little as 41 gns or a combined 17-day 
tour of Lake Balaton and gay Budapest 
for 53 gns, Full details of many in- 
clusive holidays and independent 
arrangements in Hungary in Contours 
Eastern European’ booklet. Ask for 
it now: 


CONTOURS LIMITED 
72 Newman Street, London, W1. 


Tel. MUSeum 1802-3-4, 





EASTER PLANS 
SPRING SKIING in Austria, Switzer- 
lan » Norway or Scotland; 
EASTER PARTIES in Paris, Rome, 
Rome and Florence, in Amsterdam, 
Majorca or Sicily; 
EASTER HOUSE PARTIES in Britain. 
Similar a toe Whitsun. 


-RNA LOW, 
47(ns) Old Brompton Rd, SW7. 
KEN. 8881. 





pXDl4. Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Pas- 
sage av to Bombay £53 10s., Colombo 
£56 10s., Singapore £81 10s., Sydney, via 
Panama, £150 Indian Nat! Travels Ltd. 25 
Bloomsbury Way, WC1l HOL 1193 


THE European Spirit in Art & Architec- 
ture. A study tour in Canterbury, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Bruges. 16 days 22 July-6 Aug. 
Price 34 gns. Write: A. L. Crowe, Ph.D., 
ACE, 73 Cheapside, EC2. 


PPROTRAVEL have something for every- 
one Write now for vour copy of our 
1961 booklet “Better Holidays’ Protravel 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St. Oxford Circus, W1 
(behind Peter Robinson) LAN 3101 


GMALL parties with ambitious touring 
ideas. Why not make a camping tour 
holiday? A _ seven-seater motor caravan, 
fully equipped for camping, is available 
with driver for private hire. Details from: 
10 Deerstone Ave., Burniey, Lancs. 


JERSEY. Seaside holiday end July to 19 
August. Expert tuition in French. Boys 
and girls (12-16). French students included. 




















St George's School, St Helier. 
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OPERA & BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN 
CONCERTS—continued 


* 10 MARCH 1961 
EXHIBITIONS—coatinued 


LECTURES AND MEETING 











E ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
bay 3, Garden, WC2. 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 

13 March at 7.30 Madama 


Butterfly 
14 March at 7.0 Aida 
15 & 18 March at 7.30 Fidelio 
(All seats sold) 
(End of Opera Season) 





THE ROYAL BALLET 
16 March at 7.30 > i. 
7.30 La te trange, 
cas The Invitation, 4 
Veneziana 
March at2.0 Les Deux Pigeons, 
18 ~ 


Bgx Office Tel.: COVent Garden 1066. 





SADLER’S WELLS 
(TERminus 1672) 
14 March at 7.30 Die Fledermaus 
15 March at 7.30 Eugene Onegin 


16 & 18 March at 7.30 The Marriage 
of Figaro 


17 March at 7.30 Tosca 


Aan Music Circle (Press Yehudi 
Menuhin), Univ. SS. on 
"The Kandyan Dance (Ceylon)’ by Mrs 
Onitha Gunarsekara on ey 16 March, 
7.30 p.m. at 38 Russell Sq., WCl. Adm. 
2s.6d. Further inf, re. other weekly Lecture- 
Recitals on Asian Music and Dance, Classes 
at Asian Music and Dance Academy, from 
Director, AMC, 18 Fitzalan Road, London, 
N3. FIN. 2934. 





Musica Pills to Purge Melancholy. A 
new musical entertainment with music 
of the 17th & 18th centuries. Singers, actors, 
instrumentalists. Prod.: Harradine, Cond.: 
Bergmann. Mary Ward Settlement, 5 Tavis- 
tock Place, WCl,. Fri. & Sat. 17 & 18 
March 7.30 p.m. Tickets 5s. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
ACADEMY (GER. 2981) Morning Shows 











daily 11 a.m. (Ex. Suns). Tito Gobbi 
in “The Barber of Seville’ (U). 
VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Films by 


Ingmar Bergman. Until 12 Mar.: Mai 
Zetterling in ‘Frenzy’ (A). Scripted by Berg- 
man, From 13 Mar.: ‘A Lesson - baad 
(X). Massingham’'s “The Cure’ (U 


SATIRIC ¢ Cabaret & cool group in club 
cellar, 5s. The Living, 126 Boundary 
Road, NW8, Fri, 17 March, 9 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 











ERA Circle, Sun., 12 March, 8 p.m. 

Italian Institute, 39 Belgrave Sq., SW1. 
‘Un Giorno di Regno’ (Verdi). Intro. by 
Lionel Dunlop, with St Pancras Festival 
artists. Details: Hon. Sec., WES. 7513. 


THEATRES 


RTS. TEM. 3334. Evgs 8.0, Sat. 5.0 and 
8.0, Mat. Thurs. 2.30, ‘Stop It, Who- 
ever You Are’, Members. 


UKE of > TEM. 5122, 8. Mat. 

Th., St. 4.30. “The Connection’, a play 
with jazz. ‘If as ‘miss it, you will never for- 
give yourself’. K, Tynan, * ‘Observer’. 


OYAL Court, SLO. 1745. 7.30, Thurs. 
2.30, Sat, 5.0, 8.15. Mary Ure, R. Shaw, 
J. Brett, “The Changeling’ by Middleton. 


‘Night of high enjoyment’, T. C. Worsley. 


T* ROYAL, E15. MAR. 5973. 8. Sat. 3, 
8. ‘Sparrers Can't Sing’. 


TOWER: N1. (CAN. 3475 9-6, CAN. Sill 
6-8.30): ‘The Male Animal’, 10 & 11 
Mar. Sie Duskers’ 17, 18, (Mems 19), 22-25 
Mar. at 7.30. 

















pary, BUS. US. 5391. Gorki’s ‘Lower 
dir. L. Zdravchev. Fri., Sat., 
Sun. Depth "Membe rs. 


VANBRUGH Theatre, Malet Street, WC1. 
“Who is Hopkin?’ New musical. Book 
and lyrics by Charles Robinson. Music b: 
Christopher Whelan. 2.30 and 7.30, 13, 15, 

17, 18 Mar. 7.30, 14, 16 Mar. Admn free. 





GANnm™meD’s faithful colour reproduc- 
tions may be seen and bought at their 
Gallery, 11 Great Turnstile, WC1. Cat. 2s. 


WEMMER’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 

Carel Weight ‘Ghosts, Marvels, 
Moments & Scenes from Foreign Lands, 
9 March-6 April. 


DvP Kindersley’ s Workshop, an exhi- 
bition of Marble Bowls, Lettering, In- 
scriptions, Carving and Heraldry at the 
Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 16/17 Hay 
Hill, Berkeley Square, W1, until 25 March. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sats '10-13.30, Admn free. 


CA, 17 Dover St, WI. Peter Stroud < 

Paintings. Peter Clough - Sculptures. 

Until 8 April. Daily 10-6, Saturdays 10-1. 
Admission Is. Members free. 


OLTON Gallery. Alfred Aberdam - 
Paintings. Until 25 March. 44 South 
Molton Street, W1. Daily 10-6, Sats. 10-1: 


LLFICESTER Galleries, Leicester Square. 
Evelyn = — Drawings, John Napper 


— Painti: South Wales Group. 
10-5.30. Sats vol 


Wom anc Art Gallery: Vanishing 

ae an exhibition of paintings by 

L. Henriques. Weekdays 11-6; Sun- 

— 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 

ALKER’S Galleries, 118 New Bond 

St. Drawings by Albert Garrett, 

Clifford 4 my and Nigel Lambourne, also 























CONCERTS 


Lonno ONDON Harpsichord Ensemble. Con- 
— of 18th Century Music by Tele- 

Beethoven, Haydn, Bach. Royal 
Festival Hall, Recital Room. Tuesday, 21 
March, at 71.45. WAT, 3191. 





T PANCRAS Town Hail. (EUS. 8268). 

Tomorrow (Sat.), at 7.30. Ist stage perf. 
in England of Three Musical Moralities by 
Carissimi. Soloists, Chandos Chorus. Cond.: 
Charles Farncombe. 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 14 
& 15 Mar. at 7.30. Double Bill of ee. 
The Medium by Menotti. Cond.: Myer 
Fredman. A Lesson in Love by Chabrier. 
Cond.; e2- Jacob. English Chamber 
Orchestra. 3s. to 15s. 21 & 22 Mar., at 7.30. 
Ist stage perf in England of Un Giorno di 
Regno (A Comic Opera by Verdi). Soloists, 
Impresario Chores Pi Pro Arte Orchestra. 
Cond.: Hans Ucko. 3s. to 15s. 


T PANCRAS Town Hall. 16 Mar. 

Mozart's Requiem and works by Bach 

& Berkeley. Soloists, London Bach Society, 

Philomusica of London. Conductor: Paul 
Steinitz. 9s., 6s., 4s. (EUS. 8268). 


[ENDS’ ’ House. 13 Mar. at 8. Schoen- 

berg’s Gurrelieder. Soloists, Kensington 
Choir ¢ hy wand Orchestra. Cond.: Leslie 
Head. 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. (BUS. 8268). 








at 8. 





y Robinson. eo 
WALKER'S Galleries, 118 New Bond 
Si Paintings of Cyprus by 


Humphrey Bourne. 
\UEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Atchway 
Rd, N6. Stanley Causer & Peter 
Peterson. 10-5.30. Thurs. 10-1, Sat. 10-7. 
P Seceed —, of Original Monk 
Drawi 1) nw ry Five Guineas 
each. - tin Ts Hampstead 
St, NW3. Daily 9 30 (Thurs. 1 p.m.) 
HAM. 8172. Until 18 March 
WS Galleries, 26 Conduit Street, W1. 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers & 
Engravers. Annual Exhibition. Until 
16 March. 10-5, Sats 10-1. Admission Is. _ 
Te = Gallery, 32a St 
Hee Gales PEG ores 
4.q Until 16 3 16 March. Daily 10-5.30. 
ts 10-1. 
MATINIESEN Gallery: John Hoskin - 
en. Daily 10-5.30, a 
10-1, Until 18 March. 142 New Bond St, W1. 
iULOUSE-Lautrec. Pictures bom Tai 
Museum. Arts Council exhibition. 
Tate Gallery. Till 15 March. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6. 
Admission 2s.6d. 0 rer. 
E Waddington Galleries. Recent paint- 
ings: Alexander Mackenzie. 10-6, 
10-1 "§ Cork St, W1. 











ROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies St, W1. 
Until 23 March. ‘ecent paintings by 
an Le Witt. 10-6, Sats 9.30-1. 


Historical Medical 
useum, Ww Building, 
Euston Road, NW1. Portraits of Fellows 
660-1680, Electricity 
in the Service of alcne and cour on 
hibitions. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Admission Free. 


Wwe IDSTOCK Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
St, Wl. MAYfair 4419. Pinder, 
Palmer, Daghani. Paintings. Sarah Sofer, 

Sculpture. 6-25 March. Daily 10-6. Sats 10-1. 


NEW London Gallery, 17-18 Old Bond 
St, Wi. 10-5, Sats 10-12. Victor Pas- 
more - recent paintings & constructions. 


UDES of Jean Straker - Daoteeraty- 
N 12-9. 5s. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 























REMEMBER SHARPEVILLE 
an example of ‘good-neighbourliness’ 


Sunday, 19 March, 3 p.m., 
Trafalgar Square. 


Speakers include Barbara Castle, MP, 
Jo Grimond, MP. 


A Silent March from Marble Arch 
2 p.m. Official banners only. 


Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
c/o 31A John Adam St, London, WC2. 





AFRICA AND WORLD PEACE 


PRESIDENT NKRUMAH 
will speak at 
THE CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER 


on 
TUESDAY, 21 MARCH, AT 7.30 p.m, 
Chairman: The Earl of Longford 
Appeal on behalf of the Defence 
and Aid Fund 
Tickets (Reserved 5s. and 2s. 6d., 


Unreserved 1s. 6d.) from Christian 
Action, 2 Amen Court, EC4. 





LONDON NLR CLUB 
and FEDERAL UNION 
7 Carlisle St, W1. 
UNITED EUROPE? 
The — of the Common Market 








ONDON NLR Club: History of Social- 

ism. Tues. 14 p.m. ‘Revision- 

ism in Britain and on the Continent’; John 
Wilson. Partisan Basement. 


ENTRAL London Fabian Society. 
Marjorie McIntosh on “The Govern- 
ment of Greater London’. 7.30 p.m., Wed., 
15 March. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., 
WCI. Vis. 2s. 6d. Detai ils of Society from 
Membership Sec., 52 Charleville Rd, Wi4. 


Cue Back Africa’. Film and Meeting, 
Camberwell Town Hall, 15 March, 7.45. 


E Protest! Join us outside British 

Transport Commission Headquarters, 
222 Marylebone Rd, Sat. 11 March, 11.30 
a.m, Public Meeting and Picket to demand 
restoration of Family Planning poster to 
London Tube. Organised by National 
Secular Society. 
































CA, 17 Dover St, Wi, “The Uses 
Abuses of Art Criticism’. Is the prim 

function of art criticism to appraise or 
inform? Are art critics sometimes apologi 
for doubtful forms of art? These and ot) 
ee will be discussed by Alexand) 

eatherson, Michael Shepherd, Fd 
Lucie-Smith and Victor Musgrave. , 
man: Jasia Reichardt. Thursday 16 
at 8.15 p.m. Members 2s., Non-me 
3s. 6d. Jazz Wednesday 15 March, ne P 
Personal Choice - — Nicholl. 
in Jazz — Armstrong to Davis’ - "Be 
Green. Members Is. 6d. Non-mems 2s. § 


NIVERSITY of London: A lecture 

titled ‘Spectrum of Waves and 
one Variations’ will be delivered by 
G. ( Aan yay Institute 
) BB? Wormley) at 5.30 p.m. 
21 March at Imperial College of Science 
Technology (Main Geology Lecture 
Royal School of Mines), Prince Congo 
Road, SW7. Admission free, without tick 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar, 































ELIGION and Politics in the Uni 

States’, a lecture by Lucian Marqui 
Associate Professor of Political Scieng 
University of Oregon, now Fulbright ke 
turer in the University of Exeter. Americ; 
Embassy auditorium, Upper Brook Si ¢ 
Wed. 15 March, 6.30 p.m. Adm. free. 


NUCLEAR Disarmament, Race Rel 
tions, World Poverty, East-West ce 
tacts to be discussed Caxton Hall, Thursd; 
16 March, 8 p.m. Charles Taylor, Mich 
de la Bedoyere, Patrick Wall, MP, Robe! 








Strand, WC2. 


HALDANE Society. Mrs Perla Vasqu 
Cultural Counsellor, Cuban Embas 
on ‘Cuba - New laws & Administration 4 
Justice’ Tues. 14 March, 6.30 p.m. Ne 
Theatre, London School of Economics. 


Jews against the Bomb - a meeting 
form a Jewish group for Nuclear Di 
armament, Caxton Hall, SWI, Mond; 
20 March at 7 p.m. All welcome. Detai 
from A. J. Cohen, 28 Leaview House, 


‘MIND and E and Body’: Dr Keith Greenlaw 
Psychology Group of Progressiy 
League, at 7.15 p.m. Sunday, 12 Marcel 
109 Lancaster Gate, W2. For details 4 
other March activities send s.a.e. Lobsteif 
Jordans, Bucks. 


PAINLEss Childbirth. Dr Pierre Vellay 
of Paris, lectures at Caxton Hall, Mog 
day 20 March, 7.30 p.m. British pang 
handle questions and discussion. Ticket 
3s. 6d. in advance from Natural Childbird 
Trust, 26 Seymour Street, London, W 
also at the door. 


NEY, Bridge. “The After care of Pris 
ers’, John Filmer. Thursday 16 Ma’ 
8 p.m. Mid-Cent. Club, Leighton Ho 
Kensington. 


Jewsu Fosse Society. The Rt Hon. L 
Silkin, PC, on ‘World Government 
Westminster Synagogue, Kent House, R 
land Gardens, Knightsbridge, SW7. C 
Rev. Saul Amias. 8.15 p.m., Wed. 15 M: 


PUSHKIN i. 24 Kensington Park 

WIl. PARk 7696. Fri. 10 Mar. 
8 p.m. F. Friedeberg Seeley: ‘Dostoevsky 
Mae gy Characters’, Fri. i7 Mar., 8 p. 
Dr G . Adamovitch: ‘Tolstoy’. 


7TOUNG Fabians Group Day School 

Defence: Michael ry Reg 
tice, John Rex. ACTT, 2 Soho’ Sq. Sat. 
Mar 11-6.30. Mems 2s. 6d. Non-memis 3s. 


[sstiruro de Espafia, - Eaton Sai 
Lecture by Dn J. Alberich 

‘Amen observaciones sobre el estilo 

Pio Baroja" on 17 March at 6 p.m. 


EET Soviet Architects, Builders, Fi 

ishings Designers. Informal recepti 
Sat. 18 March, 5.30. SCR, 14 Kensing’ 
Sa., W8. Adm. 2s, 6d. (incl. coffee 






































“THe Childhood of Maxim Gorky* - 
part of the film Trilogy. New Jewi 
Society, 83 Chiltern St, London, W1. W 
15 March at 8 p.m. Admn 3s. 6d. (Fi 
will commence 8.15 p.m.) 
JETRY and Blues; Partisan, Carlisle 
Soho. Sat. 11 March, 9 p.m. 2s. 6d. 


~~ LECTURES, etc.—contd on a p.407 
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